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ARTICLE I. 
ORIGINAL SIN.* 


BY REY. L. B. WOLF, D.D. 


Our churches likewise teach, that since the fall of Adam,all men 
who are naturally engendered, are born with sin, that is, without 
the fear of God or confidence towards him, and with sinful pro- 


pensities: and that this disease, or original sin, is truly sin, and 
still condemns and causes eternal death to those who are not born 
again by baptism and the Holy Ghost. 

They condemn the Pelagians and others, who deny that na- 
tural depravity is sin, and who to the disparagement of Christ’s 
merits and benefits, contend that man may be justified before 
God by the powers of His own reason. (Book of Worship, 
Hymns and Tunes. Sixty-third Thousand Edition). 

Item docent, quod post lapsum Adae omnes homines, secun- 
dum naturam propagati, nascantur cum peccato, hoc est, sine 
metu Dei, sine fiducia erga Deum et cum concupiscentia, quod- 
que hic morbus seu vitium originis vere sit peccatum, damnans 
et afferens nunc quoque aeternam mortem hic, qui non renascun- 
tur per baptismum et Spiritum Sanctum. 

Damnant Pelagianos et alios, qui vitium originis negant esse 
peccatum et, ut extenuent gloriam meriti et beneficiorum Christi, 
disputant hominem propriis viribus rationis coram Deo iustifi- 
cari posse. (Symbolischen Buecher Besorgt Von J. T. Mueller, 


1 Lecture on Article II of the Augsburg Confession, on the Holman Founda- 
tion, delivered in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., May 2, 1911. 
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Kirchenrath, Decan und erstem Pfarrer zu Windsbach, Achte- 
Auflage). 

Weiter wird bei uns gelehrt, dass nach Adams Fall alle Mens- 
chen, so natiirlich geboren werden, in Siinden empfangen und 
geboren werden, das ist, dass sie alle von Mutterleibe an voller 
béser Lust und Neigung sind, und keine wahre Gottesfurcht, 
keinen wahren Glauben an Gott von Natur haben koénnen; dass 
auch dieselbige angeborne Seuche und Erbsiinde wahrhaftiglich 
Siinde sei, und verdamme alle die unterm ewigen Gottes Zorn,. 
so nicht durch die Taufe und heiligen Geist wiederum neu ge- 
boren werden. 

Hieneben werden verworfen die Pelagianer und andere, so die: 
Erbsiinde nicht fuer Siinde haben, damit sie die Natur fromm 
machen durch natiirliche Krafte, za Schmach dem Leiden und 
Ferdienst Christi. (Symbolischen Buecher Besorgt Von J. T. 
Mueller, Kirchenrath, Decan und erstem Pfarrer zu Windsbach, 
Achte Auflage). 

Note 1. A translation of the Latin Editio Princeps: “Also 
they teach that after Adam’s fall all men begotten according to 
the common course of nature are born with sin, that is, without 
the fear of God, without trust in God, and with fleshly appetite 
(concupiscence). And that this disease or original fault is truly 
sin, condemning and bringing now also eternal death upon all 
that are not born again by baptism and the Holy Ghost.” 

Note 2. A translation of the German Editio Princeps: “Fur- 
ther is taught by us that after Adam’s fall all men who are 
naturally born are conceived and born in sin, that is, that they 
all from (their) mother’s womb are full of evil desire and incli- 
nation and can have by nature no true fear of God, no true faith 
in God; that also this self-same inborn plague or birth-sin is 
truly sin and condemns all under the eternal wrath of God who 
are not born again by baptism and the Holy Ghost. 

Note 3. The “Damnant” clause is the same in the Latin and 
German editions. 

It is sufficient to note in opening this discussion that all dis- 
coverable variations in words do not change the main doctrinal 
position of this Article. What is true here is, in the main, true, 
of the whole Confession. There are many verbal changes but. 
perhaps with the exception of a fuller statement of the Article 
on the human will, and an attempt to reconcile conflicting par- 
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ties on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (notably the Vari- 
ata of 1540) no very serious doctrinal difference can be discover- 
ed. “When the question has a practical interest it is simply be- 
cause Melanchthon’s edition expresses in terms or with greater 
clearness what is simply implied or less explicitly stated in the 
other.” On the Variatae, both German and Latin, of the noble 
Augustana the sainted Dr. Richard maintains that, through the 
hundreds of verbal changes between 1531 and 1558, “In doctrine 
they do not differ from each other by the breadth of a hair.” 
Again, “Of this, no one’can be in doubt for a moment who will 
compare these Variatae with the Editio Princeps, to say nothing 
about the German Textus Receptus and the invariatae, the same 
is clarified and strengthened, rendered more pronouncedly Lu- 
theran and more decidedly antithetical to the then current teach- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Church.”* His zeal may have car- 
ried him too far, as Melanchthon was disposed to go further in 
1540 than is warranted by the Editio Princeps, which he made 
from “a copy of good credit,” on the occasion when he tried to 
unite the Protestant parties and was satisfied with the Variata, 
of 1540, for “However true it may be that the formula of the 
Augustana Variata may he interpreted in a Lutheran sense, it 
is equally true that it was in reality designed to favor the diver- 
gent conception of Melanchthon.”* 

No possible good has resulted nor can result from an attempt 
to reconstruct a flawless Textus Receptus—a replica of the origi- 
nal Augsburg Confession. The Latin copy was carried away by 
the Emperor Charles; the German was placed in the archives of 
the Elector of Mayence, but neither is known to exist today. 

Much more to the point is it to show to what we hold fast—the 
main contentions of the Confession—and to make them live 
again in the life of the Church. ‘Today we want clear, logical, 
theological thinking, rather than a war of words as to the origin 
of any doctrine. The twenty-one doctrinal articles meet the 
thought of to-day as positively and as negatively as they ex- 
pressed the Reformers’ thought and revealed their position 
against Rome. But while we are not led by a fixed logical order 
from one article to another, there can be no question as to the re- 


2 Krauth Conservative Reformation, p. 253. 
3 The Con. His. of the Luth. Ch., Richard, p. 223. 
4 Seeberg, His. Doct., II, 351. 
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Jation of certain articles to each other. Art. IL stands in close 
doctrinal connection with Art. III, “Of The Son of God and His 
Mediatorial Work,” Art. IV, “Of Justification,’ Art. XII, “Of 
Repentance,” and Art. XVIII, “Of Free-Will.” Naturally we 
would expect Art. XIX, “Of the Cause of Sin,” and Art. XVIII, 
to precede Art. II. But this is a minor question. The essen- 
tial point is that original sin was touched on so early in the Con- 
fession, when at once it marks a departure from Rome. Our 
confessors were anxious to show existing substantial agreements. 
Art. II having been promulgated, Rome at once disapproved of 
it in part as against her teaching. 

A helpful method of study would be a careful correlation of 
those articles which naturally group themselves under one head. 
As sin is rooted in the human will, we would do well to consider 
the whole question of the will, so as to grasp clearly the 
gracious provisions of the Gospel and the high value of the Sac- 
raments, through which God ordained to grant His grace. More 
and more is it evident that man and his relation to God is the 
question of the hour, and “that the plan of redemption, which is 
the essence of Christianity, cannot be rightly understood until 
the doctrine of sin be adequately recognized and established.’””* 

Modern thought is not so much disposed directly to set aside 
Jesus Christ and His work, as indirectly to give Him a distinctly 
lower place in human estimation by exalting man and human 
freedom. The whole trouble with men of the highest light and 
culture to-day, as well as, with the New Theology, is that they 
both stumble at the doctrine of sin, and its cause—an impaired 
will; hence the vital relation between the study of Arts. IIT and 
XVIII and XIX. Original sin has no meaning at all if men re- 
fuse to admit a degenerate will, the source and the root of all 
sin. The reason for Christ’s coming into the world and for His be- 
ing nailed to the cross was to bring to naught the counsels of the 
Prince of this World, whose perverted will held in subjection 
man, and apparently thwarted the divine purpose in creation. 

Let us now give the original setting of this Article. We be- 
gin with the error condemned. This is noted as Pelagian but it 
is far older than Pelagius. It is the tap-root of humanity’s error. 
No more subtle and deadly one ever darkened the human mind. 
We trace it in the history of the systems of the East and shall see 


5 Julius Miiller, On Sin, Preface. 
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what the present day thought has to say concerning it, as it is 
restated in the West. 

It is not necessary to do more than to refer to the position of 
Buddhism. As it has no place for God, it has small place, if 
any, for sin. It holds that man is the maker of his own way of 
escape from this present world of misery and entanglement. As 
a reaction from an older and stronger definite faith, Hinduism, 
it proclaimed as a cardinal doctrine that of human accountability 
and responsibility. Man can free himself. Salvation is in his 
own hands without reference to priest or god. The bondage of 
sin can be broken in this mortal life. In short, it taught a most 
thorough-going Pelagianism, long before Pelagius. Buddha was 
the forerunner of Pelagius, Armenius and the whole tribe of mo- 
nistic devotees, who have burned incense on humanity’s altar 
from the first. By any of its eight-fold paths, the goal of life, 
Nirvana, can be reached ;—all by the exertion of the best in man. 
Heaven and all its glories are of man’s own making. Hence, 
away with priestcraft, sacrifice, senseless ritual, penances, gifts 
and asceticism! Man may have fallen out by the way, may be 
badly beset by untoward influences of his own and his fellow- 
man’s manufacture; but escape is possible by the noble way of 
Gautama! This faith failed as it had no clear conception of 
sin, and still less of God. Brahmanism triumphed because it 
presented mighty sis to whom the human soul could cry for 
help. 

Zoroaster follows on the scene. He emphasized evil. The root- 
elements of his faith are not unlike the Hindus’ but he sharply 
distinguishes the dualistic from the pantheistic view of his rival. 
Good and evil spirits abound and are in sharp conflict for 12,000 
years. The six immortal holy spirits prevail; so does the great 
saint Zoroaster. But cardinal ideas are so feebly held now, that 
it is no easy task to discover what this faith has to say in rela- 
tion to the cardinal doctrine of sin. 

Mohammedanism and other forms of the past have little to 
contribute. Although a monotheism, it taught, as did the ge- 
neric faith from which it arose, ideas of sin that are worthy of 
careful study. They throw some light on the origin of sin, but 
it is largely negative. 

Judaism, through the law, taught man’s inability both with 
and without law to attain to perfection; and its inability with 
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law to present a motive strong enough to help to the highest and 
best attainments. It only emphasized, as did Mohammedanism 
later, how easily men fell into the toils of fatalism. No mono- 
theism, however grand and splendid, can satisty the cry for help 
which has been raised by most devout hearts in every land and 
age. Sin recognized, voices itself in its helpless cry for a remedy. 

But passing to the old and more subtle form of this error, let 
us note what Hinduism teaches in her highest form. Two 
schools of philosophy exist which must be recognized, the Dwita 
and the Adwita; or dualism and monism. Eastern thought is 
arrayed in two hostile camps. We cannot discuss the conflict, 
except as the thought bears upon our discussion. The Adwita 
philosophy has, in its nature, a direct relation to sin, its origin, 
cause, and consequences. Of course, if consistent, the conse- 
guences of sin should not trouble it, for it has no place for sin 
in its scope. But we need not expect too much consistency in 
any form of Hinduism. We shall quote some of the teachings 
of one of its exponents, Mr. Swami Vivekananda, who expressed 
his views in the West a few years since. He utters no uncertain 


sound as to the origin of sin and maintains that the teaching that 
the soul is imperfect and that its imperfections are due to an 
impaired will, is no explanation at all. On the declaration of 
Art. IL; “That original sin is really sin,” and we are sinners, he 


allow me 
to call you brethren, heirs of immortal bliss, yea, the Hindu re- 
fuses to call you sinners!” “Ye are children of God.... Holy 
and perfect beings!” “Ye divinities on earth, sinners!” “It is 
a sin to call men so.” Thus, negatively, he asserts that man is 
not a sinner and holds that the Hindu sage gives to his follow- 
ers complete freedom from all doubt, so that they no longer are 
subject to the “terrible law of causation.” He in the last analy- 
sis says; “I have seen the soul; I have seen God. Say not man 
is a sinner, tell him he is a god. Even if there were a devil, it 
would be our duty to remember God always and not the devil; 
‘we are and God is,’ and we are Sivoham, Sivoham and march 
on.” Once more, “Good and bad are never two different things, 
they are one and the same; the difference is not one of kind but 
of degree.” 
His arrangement to become identified with God in character is 
supremely simple. All you need do is “Manifest the divinity 
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within you, and everything will be harmoniously arranged 
around you.” Neither matter nor body can be your god. To 
those who would teach that the will is bound by sin, he says: 
“Silly fools who tell you you are sinners; not so; yourself, the 
God of the Universe. You are all gods.” Only ignorance and 
delusion, nothing else can bind you. According to the theory 
of Maya which holds that all matter is illusory (the teaching of 
thoroughgoing Vedantism) “the idea” is maintained “that the 
goal of man comes closer and closer, till God in Heaven and Na- 
ture becomes one and the God in Nature becomes the God who is 
Nature, and the God who is Nature becomes the God within this 
temple of the body, and the God living in this temple of the body 
becomes the temple itself, becomes the soul and man.” God and 
man thus connote the same. 

We must meet this highest form of “self-full” monism. It 
clothes itself in the garb of the saint. This floodtide of Eastern 
mysticism and Pantheism has been flowing through the gates of 
the West. Occultism is popular. Note Christian Science and 
its vaporings of the same cult which teaches “that everything is 
mind” or as the Vedantist says: “the Atman equals everything; 
or God is everything, or everything that is is scientifically mind 
and what is matter so called is Maya; or does not have a sub- 
stantial existence. Hence, such a term as disease cannot exist 
and is unreal.” But this after all is only the revamping of the 
error of a past ethnic faith. It is constantly passing and repass- 
ing between the East and the West. Note its recent movement. 
When it speaks of Christ, it uses the language of Western Uni- 
tarianism. Here it as one says of Christ: “But mark this 
giant, that came. He never talks of this world and this life. 

Ve see therefore in the life of this great Messenger of Life that 
the first watchword is: not this life but something higher. Let 
us therefore find God, not only in Jesus of Nazareth but in all 
the great ones that have preceded him; in all that came after 
him, and in all that are yet to come They all bore vicari- 
ous atonement for everyone of us.” 

But this tide of monism does not reach our shores through 
India’s sages alone. It has a more potent channel than this. It 
began to flow through European scholarship of the great Orien- 
talist, Max Mueller, who drank deep at the fountain of the Ve- 
danta. Watterly, it has found a still greater champion in the 
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Kiel Professor of Germany, Prof. Deussen, who has practically 
translated all the Upanashads, the philosophical books of the 
Hindus. He has summed up their teaching in his monumental 
works. 

It was well that this occultism under the guise of Pelagianism 
was met in the constructive period of the Church’s faith by such 
a giant as Augustine. It is the corrective of the struggle of the 
past between Augustine and Pelagius, that the Church needs to- 
day. We must follow that struggle to see how to appreciate 
more fully the setting of the Second Article of the Augustana. 

Pelagius from the first held that man had natural moral abil- 
ity. True he does not break out in the flowing language of the 
East, but under the influence of Grecian culture, which is in line 
therewith, he sets forth his view of sin, freedom of the will and 
grace. Sin is not a moral fault, affecting the whole man; but is, 
“the result of bad practice.” Man begins all right, but is misled 
and through a long “custom of vices” becomes a confirmed sin- 
ner. His error was, that Adam injured no one but himself and 
that everyone begins life where Adam did. 

On the contrary, Augustine early taught, as Ambrose, tha 
none is free from original sin, which is the result of a perverse 
will in man.’ These radical divergencies struggle for the mas- 
tery. Augustine taught that the “Posse non peccare” in Adam 
and the “Posse non mori,” would have become “Non posse pec- 
care” and “Non posse mori.” But through Adam’s fault came 
“sin and death, and all our woe, with loss of Eden till one greater 
man restore us and regain the blissful seat.” His views prevailed 
in the Church. But an ecclesiastical victory for him, did not 
put an end to Pelagianism. A council cannot do more than de- 
clare. The struggle settles certain clear distinctions, embodied 
in certain phrases in the Church’s thought, the true relation of 
sin and grace, the inability of the will, the absolute necessity of 
the atonement, and the total depravity and utter sinfulness of 
human nature. The council at Carthage (418) condemned the 
following specific Pelagian doctrines: that Adam was created 
mortal in respect to sin; that children are not subject to original 


sin, and do not inherit it from Adam; that grace does not help 


with reference to future sins; that grace consists only in doc- 
trines and commandments; that grace only makes it easier to do 


good; that saints utter the fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer not 
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for themselves or only from humility. A few years later at 
Ephesus (431) to the entire satisfaction of the Pope, the council 
confirmed this rejection of Pelagianism. 

But the condemnation and rejection of error do not establish 
a doctrine. Neither popularly nor generally unequivocally was 
Augustianism held. Semi-Pelagian and semi- Augustinian 
views struggled through subsequent years and to the present and 
will doubtless persist to the end of time. 

The Reformation found the question still demanding atten- 
tion. Rome had not settled it. She held Augustine’s views, 
but they had not been fully received. In 529 at Orange, both 
Pelagian and Semi-Pelagian views are declared in conflict with 
“the rule of the Catholic faith.” The great Gregory (604) main- 
tained fairly consistent Augustinianism, followed by Anselm 
later, who taught, notwithstanding his views on the atonement, 
that the sin must be forgiven by an offended God, as legal ruler, 
if on no higher ground. Abelard contends for out and out Au- 
gustianism. ‘The scholastics of the Middle Ages continued to 
discuss Augustianian and un-Augustianian views, though per- 
haps in the main teaching in harmony with the best thought of 
the past. “We can find no reason to designate it (the teaching 
of this age) as un-Augustianian.”* Duns Scotus and the great 
Thomas Aquinas led in all dialectic discussions; the former and 
the latter were most active in the discussion of sin and grace; the 
former surrendering Augustinian views on original sin; the Jat- 
ter setting forth original sin, “as sickness in the body, a state or 
condition, both that it is a negation and that it is something posi- 
tive.” 

This brings us to the Reformation and to Luther. Oppressed 
by a sense of sinfulness, in view of original sin, it was clear to 
him that Augustinian views were in harmony with God’s Word. 
The apprehension of man’s inability to do what is right, drove 
him to the root of the matter. “Original sin is the concupis- 
cence, filling the whole man, which is the root of all peccata 
actualia.” His soul was filled with the deepest anguish. His 
position reveals the standpoint of sin from which St. Paul view- 
ed it; “that what the Jaw could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that the 


6 Seeberg, Vol. II, 118. 
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righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Romans 8:3, 4. He used 
Augustine’s phrase: “man is a mass of sin” and he set out to de- 
fend these views against the Pelagianism of Rome which mani- 
fested itself in a work-righteousness which was sapping the true 
spiritual life of the Church. Both at Marburg, and subsequently 
at Augsburg in the Second Article, these views appear, linking, 
in closest harmony, in the doctrine of the Church, St. Paul, Au- 
gustine and Luther in its confession of sin, grace and the will. 

The attitude of Rome may be seen from a summary on Article 
II after the Diet at Augsburg ;’ the second, of Original Sin, is 
approved in part, namely, in that original sin is truly sin; in 
part not, namely, in that they say that original sin is to be with- 
out the fear of God and without trust in God, and it is concupis- 
cence, which remains in children after baptism. In our Apology 
the strictures of Rome are met. It maintains, “That by his own 
natural powers no man is able to fear God nor trust Him.” The 
sophists and scholastics err alike; the former“define what origi- 
nal sin is as a defect in the body,” and the latter pass over in si- 
lence, “this active hereditary contagion by which our whole na- 
ture is corrupted, by which we all inherit such hearts.... as are 
immediately opposed to God.” On the question of baptism and 
its effect on original sin our Apology squarely meets Rome, hold- 
ing that while “Holy baptism extirpates and removes the entire 
guilt and hereditary debt of original sin; the material as they 
cal] it of sin, namely the evil propensity and lust, remain.” 

We can only touch on the subject of our Church’s teaching in 
relation to Roman Catholics and Protestants; but it is vital to do 
so. At Trent (1545) Rome sets forth her teachings. She main- 
tains a hostile attitude against downright Pelagianism and 
taught that the first man lost righteousness and holiness and fell 
under God’s wrath, and the power of the devil—became degen- 
erate in the whole man; yet that free will was not extinguished, 
only weakened in its power and perverted. Further “the sin 
and guilt of Adam affected mankind by propagation not by imi- 
tation.” Man cannot release himself therefrom. Baptism re- 
generates children and its imputed benefits work forgiveness, al- 
though concupiscence, the tinder of evil, remains, which while 
sometimes called sin the Church maintains must not be so con- 


7 Following Cochlaeus. 
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strued.* It anathematizes all who teach that baptism is not 
necessary to salvation and maintains much advanced views on 
original sin over those which it urged against the Augsburg Con- 
fession, though much harrassed by the various difficulties in 
which her system of faith in works and in work-righteousness, as 
well as her views on grace and free-will, involved her. 

The Calvinistic system agrees with the Lutheran on the doc- 
trine of sin; but when it comes to the remedy it breaks with her 
on the efficacy of the sacrament of baptism. “Every sin” this 
rigid system holds, “both original and actual, brings guilt upon 
the sinner and he is so made subject to death with all its miseries, 
spiritual, temporal and eternal.” Because of the doctrine 
of election, Pagans, Mohammedans, Jews and infants are 
lost by the general teaching on original sin, unless elected; 
and if elected there is no need for baptism as an ordinary 
means of grace. In regard to infants our confessors teach 
that they are saved by God’s gracious laver of baptism and the 
Holy Ghost, while the Calvinist tells us they are saved by Christ 
through the Spirit, who “worketh when, where and how he 
pleaseth.” While the Baptists set the divine ordinance aside as 
unnecessary for children, because of inadequate or wrong ideas 
of faith; the Calvinist empties it of its efficacy, and falls back on 
the same general idea for their salvation, as the former,—leaves 
them to a merciful God and their “personal innocence” or elec- 
tion. Accepting God’s grace in the Word and Sacrament, the 
Lutheran is consistent, while the Calvinist denies, because of his 
doctrine of election, the place which baptism ought to hold; and 
the Baptist reasons that only man’s faith can make a divine or- 
dinance efficacious; and so denies the infant’s right to it. We 
can only wonder at such narrow assertion of human reason in 
the midst of such wealth of divine grace in Word and Sacrament. 

It will be no surprise to anyone that Zwingli followed Pela- 
gius. We note, however, that at Marburg, he agreed to the Arti- 
cle on Original Sin; but poor theologian that he was, he fell into 
the common error that sin is in the character of the deed, not in 
the “essence of the moral nature, that originates the deed.”® He 
constantly illustrates this and confuses both the cause and the 
effect in the most thoroughgoing Pelagian fashion. To him 


8 Abbreviated from Seeberg, II, 482, 433. 
9 Krauth, Con. Ref. p. 449. 
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“original sin is not sin but a disease” and he continues “what 
could be more alien to scripture than to say that this calamity is 
alleviated by the laver of baptism.” “Original sin does not 
merit damnation.”*° “It cannot in reason be so-regarded, be- 
cause it is only a defect derived by man from birth without his 
own fault.” But he ought to have remembered that the “shat- 
tering force of original sin precludes all possibility of self-de- 
liverance.””? 

The thirty-nine articles hold to strict Augustinianism.1? The 
twenty-five articles of the Methodist Church are largely based on 
these, but the influence of other doctrines greatly modify the 
Methodist position on original sin. 

It would be an easy matter to trace the course of Pelagianism 
through the many forms it has assumed in Protestantism. Weak 
and unscriptural views on sin have been maintained just in pro- 
portion as teachers have held rationalistic views on the doctrine 
of man. It matters little, whether they studied Pelagian or mo- 
nistic or semi-Pelagian authorities, they generally reach one con- 
clusion on the doctrine of sin and grace. Whenever they begin 
to reckon on the character of original sin and its consequences, 
they begin to empty the sacraments of their efficacy as channels 
of divine grace, and render the death of Christ as of little effect, 
and His Person as at best only a superior man. Rationalism is 
the fruitful ground of bold self-determination, and self-determi- 
nation cannot abide such an idea, as that man is helpless and un- 
done without God’s grace in Jesus Christ. Self-pride and reli- 
ance on human powers assert themselves. They can make man 
what he ought to be. Monism says the same, and neither needs 
a divine redeemer. 


We shall briefly analyze the teaching of Article IT under four 


10 Book on Baptism (Zwingli). 

11 Seeberg, II, 309. 

12 Article IX. “Original Sin standeth not in the following of Adam (As the 
Pelagians do vainly talk) but it is the fault and the corruption of the nature 
of every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam......and 
therefore in every person born into this world it deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation. And this infection of nature doth remain, yea in them that are 
regenerated; whereby the lusts of the flesh, called in the Greek phronama 
sarkos, which some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affection, 
some the desire of the flesh, is not subject to the Law of God. And although 
there is no condemnation for them that believe and are baptized, yet the 
Apostle doth confess that concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of 
sin.” 
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main theses or propositions. We deem it unnecessary and hardly 
fruitful of much good to enter into a minute analysis as some 
have done.** We emphasize the fundamental distinction between 
the sin of origin and the consequences thereof; between pecca- 
tum originalis and peccatum actuale or wirkliche siinde. Every 
act in conflict with the will and law of God on the part of man 
has its root in original sin and manifests itself in its hateful, 
hydra-headed forms in human life, in actual sins in all its dreary 
varieties from venial to mortal sins. 

No proper doctrine of man can be held without admitting this 
sin of birth. The doctrine posits the entire estrangement of the 
human race from God, and hence demands in view thereof and 
man’s consequent inability to get right with God, a scheme of 
universal salvation :—all have sinned—all must be provided with 
a remedy from sin. It is well to remember the solidarity of the 
race in this two-fold connection. “As in Adam all die even so 
in Christ shall all be made alive.”(I Cor. 15:22.) Sound an- 


thropologic views demand this position and a close study of the 
race cannot but help to strengthen the same, that all men have 
sinned through the first man. Thetically stated then, the Sec- 
ond Article teaches as follows: 


4 
1 
i 


That since Adam all men begotten in the flesh are con- 
ceived in and born in sin, variously called birth-sin, original sin, 
erbs siinde or peccatum originalis, and this state is the most stub- 
born and universal fact of human knowledge, co-extensive with 
the race and that it is so by natural propagation. 

2. That this sin shows itself, negatively in all men by (1) 
A want of fear of God, (2) A want of trust in Him (Und keine 
wahre Gottes furcht, keinen wahren Glauben on Gott von Natur 
haben kénnen; that they all can have no true fear of God and no 
true faith in Him from their mother’s womb) ; and positively, 
that they all “are born with sin, that is, with concupiscence,” or 
with “seuche und erbsiinde” (plague and hereditary sin) ; or “an 
voller béser Lust und Neigung” (full of evil desire and inclina- 
tion). 

3. That the character of this sin is such as to condemn all 
under God’s wrath and bring now also eternal death upon all. 

4. That the ordinary and normal way to escape from the fear- 
ful consequences of this sin is by being born again, (or from 


18 See Krauth, Con. Ref., p. 363. 
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above) which is wrought in men by baptism and the Holy 
Ghost."* 

These four propositions comprehend sufficiently the teaching 
of the Second Article. We may also note that the thought of 
the Latin and German editions of our Confession is one; and 
though numerous verbal variations exist, they cannot unsettle our 
faith any more than the various readings of the Holy Scriptures 
can. According to the Reformation principle no one of these 
theses could stand, could it be shown to be contrary to the Word 
of God. In the Apology a complete vindication of this Article 
is found, while in the Formula of Concord its scripturalness is 
maintained. The questions which arose against it are satisfac- 
torily answered, and the whole doctrine is set forth in so clear a 
light as to place it beyond dispute in the teaching of the Church. 

The first proposition maintains that original sin began with 
Adam and is propagated by him to his descendants and since his 
day to all men. “No sin in created man is to be found prior to 
the fall in Eden; nothing but sin in the generated man, while 
unregenerated, after.”’* Adam opened the floodgates and since 
then “the tragedy of God’s universe” has from age to age un- 
folded its ugly scenes in a world of misery and woe. All men in 
all times are the inheritors of his sin. In him an entail was laid 
on the whole race, from the effects of which no one can escape. 
He began with a nature stainless, though unconfirmed in right- 
eousness. He ended in possessing a nature from which sin can- 
not be said to be absent in its effects though man may get beyond 
its power through divine grace and may successfully cry: “O 
death, where is thy sting..... . Thanks be unto God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” “So death 
passed upon all men for that all have sinned.” (Romans 5:12). 
Tt is not a question, how he could originate sin; or how having 
originated it, he was destined to be the bearer of it to and 
through all his seed. This is the difficulty of the subject. At 
this point we only emphasize the inevitable fact of sin’s exist- 
ence and its transmission to all the race. We cannot stop now 

14 The translation of this Article in the last edition of the Book of Wor- 
ship (H. and T.) is as follows :—‘‘Also they teach that since the fall of Adam, 
all men begotten according to nature are born with sin, that is without the 
fear of God, without trust in God, and with concupiscence. And that this dis- 
ease or vice of origin is truly sin, even now condemning and bringing eternal 


death upon all those not born again through baptism and the Holy Ghost.” 
15 Dr. Sprecher, First Series, p. 43. 
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to attempt to justify the existence therof, either with the good- 
ness or justice of God. This endeavor must be made later. The 
clear teaching of Scripture and the universal testimony of con- 
science cannot be doubted. We must all confess with Luther: 
“Original sin is the real and ehief sin; if there were not that, 
there were no actual sins...... It does all other sins and is the 
essential sin.” For as death is universal so is sin, its source: 
“Wherefore as by one man sin entered into the world and death 
by sin.” (Rom. 5:12). They who argue from science, that 
nature indicates that death was to be its goal irrespective of sin, 
argue, without remembering that all nature which they now 
study because of sin “groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” All men even those that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression (who had not sinned con- 
sciously as did he) are under sin and death’s dominion. If all 
men, then none are excepted as it is a sin of birth, and not actu- 
ality, of which our confessors speak, for by propagation infants as 
well as adults come under the dominance, as of death, so of sin. 
This is St. Paul’s argument. Or again, “We all (the Jews) are 
by nature children of wrath even as others.” (The Gentiles). 
Eph. 2:3. By usus loquendi, the phrase “Jews and Gentiles” 
embrace all men, engendered since the fall of Adam. It boots 
not an iota whether we can explain it or not. The proper phi- 
losophy of the doctrine of sin, by which to satisfactorily account 
for it, is vastly different from the universal fact thereof by na- 
tural propagation. Were it needed to make this clearer, we 
might dwell on the universal need of a Saviour, for whom a race 
cries; and whose awful lament of no release from the sphere of 
nature goes up as impossible, except through supernatural inter- 
vention. 
3ut to answer one of the subtiest errors of the race, that we 
become sinners by imitation, the Confession points to the Scrip- 
tural proof that sin is transmitted through heredity by natural- 
propagation, which continues always and ever the fault of Adam. 
in all his descendants. “Behold I was shapen in iniquity and:in, 
sin did my mother conceive me.” (Ps. 51:5). We must insist: 
upon this terrible fact. No refinement of philosophy can permit 
us to forget it. Sin is ugly. An appeal to high ideals as re-~ 
vealed in some great souls in every nation cannot alter the fact. 
hose who have tried to explain it away and make it out con- 
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trary to God’s plan are compelled to admit that sin is “The 
power of all sinful results and the seed of all sinful growths,” 
flowing from parent to child and claiming in its dark flow misery 
and death, temporal and eternal. It matters not under what 
suns it throws up its ugly foam; it matters not in what race, 
cultured or savage, it lifts its ugly head, it works everywhere the 
same. It spoils the choicest soul, it proves sadly yet certainly, 
that the race is one in origin, for it is touched by this common 
innate disease—corrupt are they all; “The Lord looked down from 
Heaven upon the children of men to see if there were any that 
did understand and seek God; they are all gone aside....There 
is none that doeth good, no not one.” (Ps. 14). Fearing lest 
this might be deemed strained exegesis, it is well to read it with 
St. Paul’s argument. Such a universal declaration of man’s 
sinfulness is supported both by the Scriptures and by the history 
of the race. We cannot explain it on any other theory than that 
of an original fault, and the weakening the whole race through 
iatural generation from the beginning. 

The need to emphasize this fact was never more insistent than 
to-day. Since Spinoza declared that “Good and evil, or sin, are 
only modes of thought, and by no means things, or anything that 
has reality,” followed by Hegel, that “All sin is relatively good” 
in itself; “sin is a mere appearance,” there has been a fine fol- 
lowing of both philosophers and others! The New Theology, be- 
littling sin, amounts to the same thing. One more friendly to 
Christianity has also expressed himself more subtilely; and has 
caught the popular favor, through his Ritschlism, Sir Oliver 
Lodge. He writes: “As for original sin or birth-sin or other 
notion of that kind,—by which is partly meant the sin of his pa- 
rents,—that sits absolutely lightly on him (the higher man of 
to-day). As a matter of fact it is non-existent and none but a 
monk could have invented it. Whatever it be, it is not a busi- 
ness for which we are responsible. We did not make the world; 
and an attempt to punish us for our animal origin and ancestry 
would be simply comic, if anyone could be found who was seri- 
ously willing to believe it.”*° But Kant, neither monk nor theo- 
logian, long before Lodge dealt his lively and hard blow against 
original sin, declared: “That there must be such a corrupt pro- 
pensity rooted in man is not in need of formal proof in the face 


16 Man and the Universe, p. 220. 
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of the multitude of crying examples which experience sets be- 
fore one’s eyes in the acts of men.””!* 

Nor would we expect here that Huxley would come to the help 
of the theologian, yet he comes bravely to his rescue and con- 
siders the theological teachers superior to their opponents, be- 
cause the former emphasize the realities of original sin, innate 
depravity of the race and the primacy of Satan in this world. 
‘These ideas are nearer the truth than those popular views, “that 
babes are born good and that the example of a corrupt society is 
responsible for their failure to remain so; that the ethical ideal 
can be reached, if only one try; that all partial evil is universal 
good; and that providence is a partial philanthropist and bids us 
believe that everything will come out right at last.”"* Though 
it is not so directly on the question of original sin yet his views 
on hell ought to make his admirers pause.’® It is hence certain 
that the universal fact cannot be denied by raising philosophical 
difficulties on the question of its origin, inheritableness and base- 
ness. The only question that can be asked is, “Are these wrong 
tendencies,” call them ape and tiger, or whatever you please, 
sin? The facts of human nature witnessed to by every age, per- 
mit only one answer, the one referred to in the whole course of 
Scripture from the Eden story to the close of the Revelation ; and 
summed up in the race out of Christ or apart from Christ. “Let 
him that is filthy be filthy still.” 

Wherein that sin consists both negatively and positively our 
Confession amply shows in the second proposition stated, want 
of fear and want of trust, (keine fiducia, or keine wahre Gottes 
furcht und keinen wahren Glauben an Gott). The fear here meant 
is not that slavish perverted state of the heathen world, but is the 
want of a reverential awe, a failure to appreciate an infinite God. 
This led them to the qualifying term ‘true’ The want of faith 
is the breach of that real relationship which ought to exist be- 


17 Kant’s Theory of Ethics, p. 339. 

18 Abbreviated from Life and Letters, pp. 303, 304. 

19 He says: “I am a strong believer in the punishment of certain kinds of 
action, not only in the present but in all the future a man can have, be it 
long or short. Therefore in hell, for I suppose that all men have a clear 
sense of right and wrong—and I am not sure that any others deserve such 
punishment—have now and then descended into hell, and stopped there quite 
long enough to know what infinite punishment means. And if a genuine, not 
merely subjective, immortality awaits us, I conceive that, without some such 
change as that depicted in the 15th Chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, immortality must be eternal misery. 
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tween God and man. ‘This want of faith shows itself in a lack 
of trust in God both as Father and loving Creator. ‘“True’ is 
here used because again the heathen world is full of false faiths, 
not to mention the fatalistic faith of the false prophet. The teach- 
ing of the Confession is that the descendant is not only without 
these true relations, but that he has not the power to exercise 
hem. Faith being of God, no one can exercise it unless born 
again, unless the motions thereof are started from without, from 
God. ‘These two negative elements are determinative of the 
character of man. Out of proper relation, expressed by this 
phrase, can lead to only one state, that is, one without true rever- 
ence toward God, whose allegiance had been repudiated by Adam 
in his fall. Want of fear shows itself in pride, and want of 
faith, in that sense of the sufficiency of human reason. 

But besides these privative elements, the result of original sin, 
our theses hold positively that all men are born with concupis- 
cence (et cum concupiscentia). What our confessors meant by 
the use of this word is made clear from the fuller statement in 
the German; “An voller béser Lust und Neigung.” “Epithu- 
mia” may mean desire in a good sense, but it also and in most 
connections in the Scripture means the natural desire, inordi- 
nate, carnal, sensual, impure, or lust. Hence in this lust or evil 
desire lies potentially the very essence of sin, which soon mani- 
fests itself in sinful acts and an unholy life. This condition 
then has infected or corrupted man. As the Formula of Con- 
cord says: “The whole nature of man is entirely and to the far- 
thest extent corrupted and perverted by original sin in body and 
soul.” St. Paul refers to this also: “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God.” (I Cor. 2:14), and “The 
carnal mind is enmity against God; for it is not subject to the 
Law of God neither indeed can be.” (Romans 8:7). He clearly 
teaches that man is unable without fear and faith to attain unto 
the destiny which God intended for him and which God has made 
possible only in Christ Jesus. 

But our third proposition holds that the character of this sin 
is such as to condemn all to death, temporal and eternal. All are 
under the curse of the Law, whether born under the Law or with- 
out the Law. ‘This sin is treated as a most deadly disease from 
whose consequences there is no possible escape in the course of 
nature, and as a moral vice or fault which involves all under di- 
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vine wrath and brings about eternal death to all who remain 
under its dominion. Disease in man is an abnormal condition. 
Such is his who is without fear and faith. ‘Temporal death en- 
sues from disease; moral fault (vitium) condemns to punish- 
ment under law and leaves to banishment eternal from the glory 
of God and His presence, against whom the wrong has been done. 
The meaning of the language is clear. No remedy can be found 
in man. Original sin bears hence all the marks of actual sin 
and in addition is real sin in the deadly sense that out of it flows 
all manner of sin. 

Here may appropriately be asked the question a* what stage does 
the new-born infant become a sinner; or when and how soon does 
the child’s sin become conscious sin? Or again, it may be asked, 
if sin lies in the will how can a child sin at its birth? Is it true 
that Adam’s voluntary act cannot bind anyone but himself? We 
may admit that this question involves a real difficulty. But this 
arises from a failure to apprehend on the one hand Adam’s posi- 
tion in the race as its federal head and on the other his organic 
connection in view of its solidarity. Both the guilt and penalty 
of sin are entailed on succeeding generations. This is an ad- 
mitted fact. However it may appear it is all involved in the 
race. Hard as it may be to explain, it is no more difficult than 
to explain the hardship involved in the violation of physical and 
sanitary laws by man. We are involved in their violation and in 
the consequences thereof, though we may show clearly that we 
have no part in that violation. E.G. Consider the spread of 
smallpox, plague or cholera, in a city, dze largely to unsanitary 
conditions. Thousands suffer who have every right to be im- 
mune. ‘This is the debt we pay to the solidarity of the race. 

As to just when, how soon, and how the responsibility of the 
child begins, it is not easy to reply and is largely a matter of 
speculation. As it is, too, to say when soul-life starts. Pre-exis- 
tent theories settle nothing more than that souls exist some- 
where and are joined to the new bodies and come laden with their 
sin-guilt from previous existences. Hindus and many of our poets 
entertain these views by which to account for sin on a rational ba- 
sis; andsave Godfromthisseeming implication of being its author, 
should souls be created de novo every time a child is born. The 
theories of creationism and traducianism are both held. We may 
admit that neither explains to any great extent the difficulty, or 
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prevents the implication. ‘They only anticipate the more diffi- 
cult question, why at all sin was permitted in God’s universe. If 
souls are created, it would, on the surface, appear to make them 
more directly owe their origin to God, than if they in some mys- 
terious way became involved in sin in the act of propagation. 
But as cells of generation contain all possibilities for the future 
body, it would seem no more difficult to conceive, that they might 
quite as readily contain all the possiblities of soul-life, which is 
so mysteriously contained in the body. Hence there would seem 
scientifically to be no need for the direct creation at all of souls; 
and traducianism contains the more tenable theory. 

It is refreshing to turn away from this dark picture of an 
apostate race, plunged into the deep sea to which there appears 
no surf-beaten shore, and to pass to the last thesis full of hope 
and cheer, to consider the Light Divine, and the remedial agen- 
cies of a gracious father ; that the normal way of escape from the 
fearful consequences of this sin and all sin, proceeding from it, 
is by being born again, or from above, wrought in man by bap- 
tism and the Holy Ghost. In this is involved infant salvation 
and a flood of light is thrown on the difficult subject as to the 
part the human will has in bringing the descendant of Adam 
just born, under the curse and dominion, guilt and penalty of 
original sin. We are not as a Church troubled with rationalistic 
theories of salvation. If a child as the Confession so plainly 
teaches, can become a sinner through the parental act; and from 
birth be subject to the divine wrath and be condemned to death; 
so in the gracious provisions of God’s plan, through the ordi- 
nance of baptism and the operations of the Holy Ghost, the new 
birth commences and the grace of the Gospel begins to work 
without an act of the will on the child’s part. Our children are 
offered to God in Holy Baptism and are received into His gra- 
cious favor. The mark of the King is theirs, and His faith and 
power are implanted. The subtle power of the destroyer is, 
through divine grace, broken. ‘This thesis teaches, that the 
Holy Ghost operates on the enslaved will, and through water and 
the word of baptism, brings about that regenerating change, by 
which sin’s dominion is broken. The phrase “born again by 
baptism and the Holy Ghost’ deserves much fuller consideration 
than our space will allow. To my mind it contains to a large 
extent the answer to all the difficulties which the whole question 
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of sin raises. God does not wait till man signifies his readiness 
to accept his Spirit and gracious plan; but in Holy baptism He 
comes and works in us that change which breaks the bondage of 
original sin and starts man back to God from whom original sin 
separates him. Our confessors’ view of baptism, as the ordinary 
means through which the Holy Ghost works, saves the doctrine 
of the Church from the extreme emphasis which Rome places on 
the external rite, and from the views of Baptists and all others, 
who more or less agree with them, that baptism is not a vehicle 
of grace, but only an external sign, symbol and seal of an invisi- 
ble grace. The Baptists err, by ignoring God’s means of grace; 
and the others by minimizing the same. All who empty the 
Sacrament of its gracious mediation of the Holy Ghost’s regen- 
erating power, err together, whether they refuse to baptize in- 
fants, or baptize only, because of their theory. Charity compels 
us to admit that God’s grace is not always given according to our 
theories. The soundness of our position rests on the connection 
of the ordinance with the Word and the operation of the Holy 
Ghost. We leave it to others to prove that He, the third person 
of the adorable Trinity, will not choose effectively to work 
through a divinely appointed means rather than to hold the 
theory confessed by so many, that He can work “when, where and 
how he please, according to His gracious will.” We believe we 
can hold logically both the latter and the former. As the infant 
presents no conscious obstacle to the reception of divine grace so 
far as we can understand, we may safely hold that it cannot 
voluntarily prevent the inflow of grace into its nature, and be- 
gins, under the power of the Holy Ghost the true life of faith, 
when and as soon as it consciously recognizes itself, and appre- 
hends the knowledge of God’s gracious plan. But the appre- 
hension of the gracious plan in no sense is necessary to the in- 
fant’s salvation. It is all of grace. God does not wait till the 
child consciously believes to bless and regenerate, save and cleanse 
it from original sin, but, according to the divine plan, works 
faith in the child through baptism by the Holy Ghost; and de- 
livers from the curse of Adam’s sin and guilt, under which the 
child lay by nature, and so too without baptism the merits of its 
life and atonement work efficaciously in all those infants, who die 
in a great heathen world unbaptized. This is God’s mystery of 
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grace to meet the mystery and tragedy of sin in His universe, and 
thanks be unto Him for it! 

Our confessors wisely do not press the saving efficacy of bap- 
tism in children to such an extent as that the child cannot sin 
after the divine favor has been secured through the gracious act. 
The Church urges that it be not neglected, as God’s plan; it does 
not say that all are lost who are not baptized. It does not hold 
that baptism is essential to salvation,—only necessary. To hold 
the former would limit God, and make Him subject to His own 
declared means to save the world and all men. This would not 
be consistent with the divine prerogatives. 

The relation of the doctrine discussed to the theory of evolu- 
tion and its teaching on heredity, must claim some attention. It 
might be passed by with the general remark that the spheres of 
science and religion do not cover the same ground. It could be 
easily shown that this contains a truth, but also, by no means, 
the whole truth. Science and religion do deal with separate 
facts to a large extent; but they also have to do with the origin 
of life and especially in its higher forms, and so they constantly 
meet, act and react on-each other. It is true that the processes 
of science, especially in a downright naturalism, have little to do 
with religion, and, too often, care less for it. Its specialists are 
seeking for explanations of the natural world, of its central phe- 
nomenon, life. If their theories seem satisfactory, they do not 
care how they may affect religion. It is the business of religion 
to square its theories and teachings, they would say, with the ap- 
proved teaching of science. ‘This sounds fair, as religion says 
nature and God cannot write two separate hands. Nature’s pro- 
cesses are God’s and God’s are seen in the varied forms of nature, 
through His manifold laws. 

Again, we must be honest and acknowledge that too often the 
theologian has been indifferent, if not antagonistic, to what he 
claims is a godless science. He holds that each has its separate 
sphere, that naturalism, and all it stands for, cannot, in the very 
nature of the case, enter the realm of the ethical and spiritual. 
Their domain cannot be studied as can nature and her processes. 
New ethical standards, the phenomena of the spiritual world, 
man’s willing and determining, cannot be examined in the labo- 
ratory of the chemist. All the possibilities of the crown of cre- 
ation, man, and all his varied steps since he appeared, furnish 
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a field of study, which the candid scientist generally admits, lies 
wholly outside the sphere of his observations, though he does 
know that the greatest mystery of nature is himself, who is try- 
ing to discover her secrets. We can do no more in this connec- 
tion however, than simply to state the relations of these spheres. 
When science attempts to set up a rational explanation of na- 
ture, that is, one that takes into its perview, life in all inorganic 
and organic forms or organisms, and when it sets forth such a 
theory as denies all outside, external interference, eit!.cr at some 
remote beginning, or at some later stages in the process of evo- 
lution, then naturally it becomes a question of interest to all 
thinking men. But does it attempt such explanatio. by its theo- 
ries? Let us hear it speak. 

A thorough-going evolution—the teaching of Darwin’s pan- 
genesis, nature working through gemmules; or Wiesmann’s more 
subtle “ performation theory” of “determinants,” the directive 
principle of organisms; or Haeckel’s perigenesis of the “plasti- 
dules”; or Driesch’s attempts to advance upon all these by ex- 
tracting the good from each,—in fine, the whole study of the 
“Mechanical” theory of the universe by which is taught that 
without the organism there is no fundamental force working 
according to a definite idea, (“It arises in obedience to the blind 
laws of necessity” )*°—in all these is a challenge thrown down to 
the older “vitalistic” theory of origin. A universe is made pos- 
sible thus, including man, by processes of development, or mor- 
phogenesis, without God in any way being necessary. 

Where such a theory touches man it touches our subject. If 
man is an evolution, pure and simple, by gradual steps, through 
thousands of years, if he moves on toward a perfection under the 
impulse of“natural selection,” “definite variation,” “elective af- 
finities,” and the “struggle for existence,” how did sin enter ‘into 
the world? It is little wonder that these scientists talk about the 
Eden story being a myth.” A flat contradiction is given to reli- 
gion and religious conceptions by a thorough-going naturalistic 
evolution. But it is more apparent than real, for we may ask, 
can science settle anything in regard to sin as we know it? Does 
it lie within its province? We answer it cannot. Here the 
spheres do not touch. A mechanical and naturalistic theory of 


20 According to Schwann. 
21 For full discussion see Naturalism and Religion, Otto. 
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things may thoroughly justify itself “as a method” for the study 
of scientific phenomena and as helping “to an understanding of 
these.” But “it is indeed justifiable, only so long as it does not 
profess to reveal the true nature of things, but remains conscious 
of the free spirit, whose whole work and undertaking the whole 
is.” “We must reject in great measure the claims which natur- 
alism makes upon our domain, and maintain that the most im- 
portant starting points for the higher view are to be found in 
the priority of everything spiritual over everything material, in 
the underivability of the spiritual and the impossibility of de- 
scribing it in corporeal-mathematical terms and concepts.”*? Is 
there then no possible reconciliation between these two domains? 
It cannot be that we need exclude the beneficint working of each 
in a right rationalism. Science admits difficulties in its theory 
of evolution. It cannot move on in gradual sequences from the 
inorganic to the organic and from the organic to its highest form 
—man, without admitting abrupt, “indefinite and insensible 
steps,” “leaps,” “lifts” or “breaks”; and if this is true in the 
realm of the lower natural, what may we not expect in her higher 
reaches in man? He must be explained in his feeling, willing 
and ethical and spiritual life. 

But science and religion agree that there are mysteries in life’s 
origin and development which nothing has yet explained. Sci- 
ence may claim that man has arisen, physically and mentally, by 
gradual steps through countless ages, “existing in semi-brutish- 
ness and savagery,” but bound to develop according to evolution- 
ary laws to his perfect stature, without a creative cause in the 
beginning, or anywhere in the course of his upward march. But 
she cannot hold this with any more reason than human history 
holds that the existence of sin allows a possible sinless develop- 
ment, had man not wilfully departed from his relationship to 
God, antagonized his moral and spiritual universe by exercising 
his highest prerogative of personality, his right of self-determina- 
tion,—becanie consciously an alien and lost the divine image in 
which he was created. It is no wonder that so thorough-going a 
scientist as Driesch is compelled in his last work to dwell on the 
impossibilities of the “mechanical theories from the domain of 
vital processes to pass into that of behavior and volun- 
tary action.” He rejects sharply the naturalism of the 
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Darwin School; “The absurd assumption of a contingent 
of morphogenesis” and declares in favor of “external 
agents,” to effect transformations which are adaptive to 
ends “capable of life.’ He points out the impossi- 
bility of eliminating a “causal and teleological” element in the 
study of nature. In short, nature needs for ultimate explana- 
tion just what history does—A First Cause, and a Moral Perso- 
nal Creator. Mechanical evolution cannot predicate such an one 
and remain consistent. The fault of origin is a mighty break in 
the realm of the spiritual and about it evolution is silent. 

In this line then, it is easy to pass to that other doctrine of 
science, which however, is also one of religion,—the doctrine of 
heredity. The origin of the world cannot be understood with- 
out a great purpose, nor can the purposeful moral universe find 
an adequate solution, nor chief of all man, without a moral and 
purposeful Creator. The world and all therein demands this. 
The human race and sin in that race, demands the same. Both 
positions can be maintained with reasonable assurance, provid- 
ing both are willing to make serious and honest admission of the 
vast region of the incognita. When these admissions are made 
science, as it views humanity as willing, personal and spiritual, 
as well as religion, will ask the question, what will account for 
this defection from the Creator’s benign purpose ? 

For when the scientist begins to study into the higher reaches 
of nature he must discover what religion discovered and revela- 
tion declared from the first,—the work of a law of development 
that every organism follows the parental type “in all its morpho- 
logical and physiological characters down to the most intimate 
details, physically.”?* Revelation declares the same truth; “Vis- 
iting tle iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generations,” thus passing into the sphere of the 
moral and spiritual, in the outworking of the same great law. 
The scientists have been trying to find how this heredity works 
itself out in nature. They have admitted the fact and some ac- 
count for everything, the specific type and all the variations 
thereof, on the ground that they are contained in the hereditary 
tendency of the organism. Here the fiercest battle has been 
waged around the question of so-called “acquired characters.” All 
agree that congenital variations may be inherited, but many con- 
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tend that acquired characters are not. Spencer, Lamarck and 
Darwin supported this theory. Professor Thomson maintains 
that “A right answer to the question underlies right beliefs, not 
only in biology and psychology, but also in education, ethics and 
politics.” We are honestly faced with this alternative : “Either there 
has been inheritance of ‘acquired characters’ or there has been no 
evolution.”** Scientific heredity would cut away the ground 
from the doctrine of original sin, if it could show that a heredi- 
tary vitiation of nature, or evil tendencies, as the result of our 
ancestors, are not transmissable. Such tendencies would natur- 
ally fall under the scientists’ definition of “acquired characters.” 
But following out this view, it is maintained, with good author- 
ity, that such transmission of “acquired characters” must be 
proved.** But we must remind the scientists that in the trans- 
mission of moral and spiritual tendencies, we are not reckoning 
with plastic germ cells and “gemmules,” but with free-will, per- 
sonality, intellectual and religious verities,—with man, willing 
and self-determinative, able to direct his steps; and made so by 
a wise Creator. 

But after all that can be said, heredity remains “a terrible 
reality in life,” and coupled with environment lands us in gloomy 
pessimism, “the devil’s church,” unless the situation is relieved 
by the redeeming forces of a gracious Father. It is hence clear 
that when rightly interpreted the domain of science and religion 
are here co-terminous. But we cannot stop as did science in gen- 
eral with the naked theory of heredity; we must, with Driesch 
and others, follow on through nature to man, its highest form; 
and then on to God, an intelligent, purposeful, merciful, origina- 
tor of all things and man. God made man free, to choose good 
or evil, with a bias for the former; but man chose the latter and 
thus vitiated the whole course of natural propagation, affecting 
man physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. Heredity 
can only help to show the fact of evil transmission. It cannot ex- 
plain, much less, justify that fact. The ways of God to man are 
full of mysteries, or as science admits and calls them “riddles” ; 
and nowhere do they deepen so much as on this question of sin 
and its entrance into the fair creation of God. 

The difficulties which beset such a subject as original sin are 
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many and serious. Bound up as it is with the question of the 
freedom of the will, accountability and responsibility, it is diffi- 
cult to escape the rocks on which shipwreck have been made in 
the past by thousands. If sin originates in the will, in Adam’s 
will, if it is propagated in the course of nature, if it involves in 
moral accountability, in physical and moral death, and if it con- 
demns to eternal death, it is easy to see what questions are bound 
to arise. We can only hint at some and indicate briefly such an- 
swers as may at least satisfy to a certain extent. We may, how- 
ever, preface what we have to say, by stating that all our diffi- 
culties arise through mental, moral and spiritual limitations. 
All of these difficulties belong rather to speculative than didac- 
tive theology. 

Tf sin is the result of individual willing, how can Adam’s act 
affect us? All must admit that sin originates in the will of the 
individual. But it may help us somewhat to remember that we 
belong to a race quite as much as that we are individuals of that 
race; and while Adam’s sin originates all sin, original and ac- 
tual, in his descendants, he does not stand in the same relation 
as his first or any subsequent descendants did. We would not 
get much comfort out of this were it not for the fact that the 
second Adam occupies the same position in grace, a8 the one 
through whom without our individual act of will, grace becomes 
ours, through the grace which a gracious God imparts to the sin- 
ner. And the advantage is on the side of grace as St. Paul 
argued. True, all become partakers of Adam’s sin and guilt. 
“But not as is the offense, so also is the free gift, for if through 
the offense of one may be dead, much more the grace of God and 
the gift by grace, which is by one man Jesus Christ, hath abound- 
ed to many.” (Romans 5:15). This helps us to understand 
something of the divine process, for if this process is opened to 
criticism because of the transmission of sin, ought it not fail also 
in the matter of grace? But no one can find reasonable fault 
with the grecious provisions to help mankind out of the entangle- 
ment of Adam. It should modify hence any criticism against 
the constitution of the human race as we find it by which all are 
involved, as all must admit, in Adam’s fall. Racial solidarity 
involves joint responsibility. Continuity of sinning is met by 
a similar continuity of blessing the race. 

Again, it is most difficult to conceive how a race that had ac- 
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corded to it free moral agency could have developed in any other 
way than it has. “When we find fault we do not see that evolu- 
tion and self-realization and freedom, are more worthy of praise 
than ready-made existence incapable of independent action.”* 
We admit that potentially we were born in Adam. This the 
highest science teaches, as we have seen. This is true not only 
of the body, but as generally admitted, of the soul—both alike 
involved in the divine will to create, when God said, “Let us 
make man in our own image.” But if there be ground to criticise 
the seeming unfairness of an involved and imputed sin and guilt 
from Adam, if we “see and blame its mistakes, for instance in 
our own structure,” if we recognize “the deficiencies in the his- 
torical course of things,” does not the real criticism in any and 
all cases lie rather against God’s having created man at all as He 
did; or having created him to have permitted him tu fall? And 
is not all such criticism on the part of the creature vain and pre- 
sumptuous? But having recognized that God created man a free 
moral agent, we must hold that he could not have prevented him 
from falling. This does not limit God but simply recognizes the 
implication of what is involved in freedom of choice. If in addi- 
tion it can be shown that man was not only as likely to go on to 
confirm his righteousness as to sin, but also more likely as he was 
made with bias for the good, so that his power of self-determina- 
tion is the crown of the creative act, it is hard to see that there 
is any injustice in the implication of the race in Adam’s sin and 
guilt. This seems more rational, when we remember too, that 
the “riddle of theodicy” is due to the fact that “whet surrounds 
us in nature and history has not come direct from the hand of 
eternal wisdom, but is in the first place the product of the de- 
veloping, striving world which only gradually and after many 
mistakes and failures, works out what is inherent in it as eternal 
idea and aim.”2? This is especially so since we cannot well con- 
ceive, in the last analysis, that there is any more outstanding fact 
in the universe, than the clear steady purpose of God to do what 
will insure man’s highest good. 

If, of course, we interpret divine knowledge as equal to predes- 
tination, and hold that if as God did certainly know, so His 
knowledge involves the certainty of the fall, then the dark case 
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only becomes darker. But we cannot admit for a moment the 
fact that God knew that man would fall, brought it about; we 
must believe of creation as of grace, that God’s infinite love is as 
much involved in the one as in the other, and that God made man 
a free moral agent for His highest and best ends, and for man’s 
highest good. No one can explain it to anyone’s entire satis- 
faction, but “where sin did abound, grace did much more 
abound.” Any other view would make God out a monster, that 
He chose to create as He did to show His power, and that He per- 
mitted sin to enter His fair creation, that He might exhibit yet 
more of His mighty power, toward the race. This would end us 
in a chain of fatalism and make us mere playthings of a mighty 
God. We can only repeat that love is shown as much in a crea- 
tion that involves man as a free moral agent, with all the terrible 
possibilities of the fall, as in the gracious remedy to make pos- 
sible man’s escape from the consequences of the fall. It is easy 
to see how all difficulties gather around this main one. If God 
saw fit to create at all, after a single plan, if he set His mark on 
that creation in its highest form by making man a free agent, 
like unto Himself, if this He did out of His full and perfect 
knowledge of what He regarded as Man’s highest good, as one 
who is love Himself, we may safely rest all our fears and doubts 
with Him, whose purpose is no more powerful than perfect and 
whose will is no more set on human creation than on a human 
creation, which shall reveal Himself as a God of Love. 

If God has provided hence a remedy for this terrible fall of 
the race which man incurred by electing his own way, is it not 
natural for us to expect that it should be one that runs ahead of 
man’s act, which in mercy meets him, which begets in him by 
baptism and the Holy Ghost, “according to His mercy by the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost,” 
(Titus, 3:5), a new soul or new movements toward recovery? 
Not mechanically is this done, but according to God’s gracious 
provision, through the ordinary means of baptism and the Holy 
Ghost, working effectually through that means. After all this 
simply means that God honors His own ordinance, magnifies His 
great mercy, and the merits and sacrifice of His Son, through 
whose life and death the ordinance has become a fit channel of 
grace. 

But this does not affect those who lived before the coming of 
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Christ and those who have died and are dying in heathen dark- 
ness, since Christ came. What shall we say of them? Can we 
dare attempt the justification of God’s ways toward them? Is 
there any theodicy that will satisfactorily explain the difficulties 
involved? We must answer, only partial glimpses of light ap- 
pear in this dark picture. We can only fall back on the great 
Truth; that the judge of all the earth will do right by them, 
that those who live without the law and die without the law, shall 
be judged without the law; that the Scriptures are silent as to 
what their fate shall be. 

“Second probation” or “extended probation,” ,a “larger hope,” 
have been advanced as possible theories to explain the difficulties. 
But they create more than they explain. Others have propound- 
ed on the one hand “universal salvation”; while per contra others 
have urged the “annihilation” of the wicked who refuse to hear 
the Truth. But better far admit how little we can know of these 
mysteries of Him of whom St. Paul said, “How unsearchable are 
His judgments and His ways past finding out.” (Rom. 11:33). 
So far as the child is concerned, whether it die in infancy, bap- 
tized or unbaptized, before or after Christ’s coming its fate is 
secure in the salvation in Christ Jesus, whose work covers the 
guilt and condemnation of original sin; so far as the adult be- 
liever in Christ Jesus is concerned, the ways of God to man are 
plain; so far as those who knew Christ Jesus, but. consciously 
rejected Him and His grace presented in the Sacraments and the 
Word, we are not left in doubt, they must die eternally, banished 
from God and the glory of His presence; so far as the millions 
of the race, who died and are dying without a knowledge of the 
plan of God in Christ, whose lives have been tainted by the stain 
of Adam’s sin and guilt, we cannot, dare not, predicate, with our 
limited knowledge, our data fail us, we can only afford to await 
that final assize of the Great White Throne, before which all the 
world shall appear and where all men shall have a public mani- 
festation and vindication of divine righteousness and of God’s 
purpose in creation and redemption. These shall be set forth in 
such a clear light as will justify the ways of God to man. A 
scroll is being written of all these classes of men in all ages of 
the world by an unerring hand, and when it shall be unrolled in 
the throne room of God and He shall pronounce judgment on 
each class “every mouth shall be stopped” from criticism of 
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God’s plans but “Every tongue shall confess that Christ is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father.” This may be the 
beginning, as some suggest, of that submission which 
shall be followed by that state spoken of by St. Paul: 
“Then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him that put 
all things under Him, that God may be all and in all.” (I Cor, 
15:28). But we dare not presume to predicate beyond what is 
written. The clear day of God will reveal everything and every- 
one will be satisfied in the final work of God as the Creator, the 
Redeemer and the Judge of all men. Amen. 
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ARTICLE IL. 
UNIFICATION OF HIGHER LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 
BY PROFESSOR V. G. A. TRESSLER, D.D., PH.D., (LEIPZIG). 


The Lutheran Church is bound by very compact of faith to 
make its educational equipment effective. And genuine effect- 
iveness is measured neither by the positive nor by the compara- 
tive degree when the superlative is possible. 

In the manufactory, indeed in all industrial concerns, the 
managements are to-day being satisfied with nothing short of the 
maximum of production. And they at the same time demand 
the minimum of outlay. 

The Church in a matter fundamental to its life is by the 
very necessity of the case compelled to make a similar demand. 
Its agencies of conservation and self-assertion are merely nominal 
or altogether futile unless they are adjusted to their power on the 
one hand and their purpose on the other in such manner as at the 
same time to conserve the power and to actualize the purpose. 

The educational agencies of the Lutheran Church in America 
are not so adjusted! While this is unfortunate, it is not at all 
surprising. Our very genesis in this country through hetrogene- 
ous natural elements has forced upon us much structural stuff 
alien to our inner life and cramping our natural development. 
That we were born in a university, that Luther was the creator 
of thinking and Melanchthon the maker of schools we have never 
quite forgotten. As a church people we have somehow even in 
America maintained our fathers’ old repute for education. 
Though just why I cannot tell, save it be that one can fool some 
people all the time and all the people some time. But haven’t 
we stood for education? I hear someone remark, and I hasten 
to respond that is surely just what we have done—“stood”! We 
do not in the least overlook the educational efforts that Lutherans 
have made and are making in our country; they attest a wise 
faith, an insistent determination, and in many cases real heroism 
in sacrifice. But they are incommensurate with Lutheran num- 
bers and Lutheran wealth and even Lutheran educational history, 
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so incommensurate as to occasion remark upon the part of others 
and on our own part to furnish ground for reconstruction. 

It is not that we do not have educational ideals or ideas. For 
these we have and have had. ‘They are part of us. Like the 
flag they are in our history, and like the rheumatism in our 
bones. But they have not adequately brought forth. They have 
been perilously close, in non-productiveness, to a certain New 
Testament fig tree, which bore leaves. 

Nor is it that we lack wealth. I could name, were it not in- 
vidious, Lutheran men of substance, German, Scandinavian, 
American, men with the “pound” purse and not either a penny 
heart, men who give but whose giving might be multiplied in 
power, perhaps also in amount, by careful direction. Such men 
would listen to directions, if the plan of it were dignified by the 
same amount of care and study and expert investigation as are 
the other plans into which they put their money in the ordinary 
and extraordinary procedures of daily business. 

Besides this, by the very nature of our people, great aggre- 
gates of wealth, in lesser individual quantities are to-day waiting 
the call of some agent of the Church, who can convince the hold- 
ers that he calls with authority. 

I think you will remember the incident referred to in that lit- 
tle book, “How to Pay Church Debts,” which occurred in the 
neighboring city of York. A certain parishioner never rebuffs 
his pastor when called upon for funds. He only asks of his pas- 
tor how much he ought to give, and being told, gives it forth- 
with. It was a startling experience; I imagine it would still be 
equally so to most ministers, and even college presidents. In 
this case the pastor was so exercised that he was not satisfied at 
getting the money. He wanted also the reason. He interviewed 
the giver, saying: “Mr. W., I often ask you for money for reli- 
gious and charitable purposes. You always give and give liber- 
ally. May I ask you how you manage to be able to do this?” 

Turning to a corner of the room where was a safe, he said, “In 
that, safe is a special box in which from week to week I put the 
Lord’s money out of my business. Thereafter I count that 
money no longer mine but His. I am simply the disposer and 
custodian of it. All that remains for me is to hand it over to 
the Lord’s work when one of His accredited agents asks for it.” 

Gentlemen representing the educational interests of the Lu- 
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theran Church in America, I am quite convinced that Lutheran 
moneys (also brain power) in large enough quantity to meet the 
real needs of Lutheran education are waiting the accredited 
agent. But who is the accredited agent who can secure these 
results? It is the man who either officially or non-officially can 
convince the holder, along specific lines—of sin, of righteousness,. 
and of judgment to come. 

To do this with any large measure of success there is neces- 
sary the having of a plan which will meet business acumen, as 
well as the moral categories. A winning personal address, a. 
neatly turned witticism, a local interest may get an occasional re- 
sult for education. But real results will be reached only through 
such unified plans as will appeal to the instincts of the Christian 
conservator of wealth. It is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. We cannot get the son from his home nor the 
check from his hand by plying him with the things that have 
been or things that ought to be unless you show him that you 
yourself have an educational purpose just as wise in its proced- 
ure and as effective in its sphere as he demands elsewhere in 
things of far less moment. 

Further, our educational inadequacy is not that we lack men: 
of character and capacity fitting them for educational tasks either 
professional or executive. In this presence it would be a work 
of supererogation to call the roll of those superior souls who have 
in all the various sections of our Church carried on and carried 
forward our higher educational work with ability and vigor and 
in some cases with rare skill. There are to-day among our men, 
Lutheran educators not only in our own colleges but in many 
state and technical institutions, who rank in talent and equip- 
ment with the best of their several classes. 

Our deficiency in educational preparedness lies in none of 
these things. We have in “posse” and we may just as well have 
in “esse,” ideals, men and means. ‘The deficiency is not in our 
agsets, but in their lack of correlation. Our men and our equip- 
ment and our ideals must be joined together. Somehow or other, 
by hook or crook, if you please, these elements of our educational 
life, these factors of our literary living, these exhibits of our soul 
strength, these “sine qua non” of the Christian home, must be 
brought before the marriage altar and the combined officiating 
Jutheran clergy must pronounce with solemn voice the declara- 
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tion of union—“what God hath joined together let rot man put 
asunder.” 

I believe firmly that this will in due time be accomplished, and 
at present I think we may in hilarious satisfaction, at least pub- 
lish the bans. 

We are driven to the conclusion that in order then to any real 
efficiency at all proportioned to our objective or to our furnish- 
ing, there needs be a unification of our educational interests. 
Heretofore each institution has been, has it not, merely an indi- 
vidual unit, quite largely a law unto itself. Each like Topsy 
has just “growed up” irrespective. We may well be proud of 
some of these individual educational achievements. They are 
notable for the men they have made and for the men that have 
made them. But our educational institutions are still individu- 
als only, never alas, seen together, in one group, except on the 
pages of the almanac, these 26 theological seminaries and 99 col- 
leges and academies and other higher institutions. They are 
stars but they have not been able to be set in any constellation. 
They do not feature therefore in the educational zodiac. Their 
Lutheran educational value is minimized. 

Yet our several institutions so isolated in life are of the one 
Church, and under the same impulsion of faith and history. It 
is no wonder that the pity and poverty of this isolation is begin- 
ning to make its appeal to our educators. Said one of our col- 
lege presidents four years ago, “The Church may learn a lesson 
from the politicians. Get together is the cry as they face an ap- 
proaching election. Party counsel may be divided and factions 
may struggle for the mastery, but in the face of a common enemy 
all stand together or all meet overwhelming defeat.” 

In a summarizing article on education in the LUTHERAN QuaR- 
TERLY, Dr. Richard asked, “What is our primal educational 
need?” and responds with one word, “concentration.” Who to- 
day can give a better answer ? 

Out from Leipzig a few miles, one finds on an eminence over-- 
looking all the city and vicinage, a tower from which the gener- 
als of the allied army, the Kings of Austria, Italy and Russia, 
directed the movements of their combined armies against Napo- 
leon in the great “Vélkerschlacht.” Our educational field also 
needs some such central review place, from which notes may be: 
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taken of those matters “in transition” which have a plainly evi- 
dental purpose. 

All the strong, telling volition effecting series of propositions 
which have been so forceful in centralizing other organic efforts, 
crystallizing other methods and synthesizing other fields of Lu- 
theran church work apply equally here. They need to be used 
and broadened in scope. 

Intra-synodical centralization has already added to our educa- 
tional effectiveness, and extra-synodical centralization in higher 
education is I believe the line of least resistance towards prayed- 
for Lutheran oneness. And why should even extra-synodical 
centralization in Lutheran education be too ambitious a project 
to program ? 

In the synodical “lining up” which the Map of 20th Century 
Lutheranism shows, and of which we all, “nolens, volens” are a 
part, why may we not, perfectly true to our own several appre- 
hensions of faith discriminate between those fields where unified 
action is yet impossible, and those other spheres of church life 
where there is not only possibility of unified action, but where 
such action is at least in many places a persistent demand and 
one not lightly to be negatived. 

Is not higher education a field, at least in some spheres, and 
in certain locations, where for education and for Lutheranism, 
for the Commonwealth and the Church, efforts at centralizing 
might commend themselves to our educators? It seems so to the 
writer. 

The multiplicity of colleges numercially must primarily give 
place to their multiplication influentially. There may yet be 
born in our natural development, and no doubt ought to be, other 
Lutheran colleges, but in the main the day for “Lutheran Col- 
lege Extension Societies” has passed. We here, too, must have 
not multa but multum. Heretofore all our scattered forces have 
been drained in the struggle for maintaining the individual in- 
stitutions from which one has a diploma, at which another has 
had happy years—and a third has interests personal, local or 
commercial. 

But what has all this to do with the first interests of the 
Church? In the beginning, local pride, or the community Croe- 
sus has started an institution. Similar Croesus have produced 
other institutions at or near the same place and of like kind and 
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for a similar purpose. In the initial unorganized condition of 
the Church these local centers control the Church’s outlook. 
There is inability to cope with this surplus of College production. 

But by and by the Church awakens. The pressure of other 
great institutions, the absolute requirements of the educational 
curricula, the insistent demand of professor, student and com- 
munity at large hastens the awakening. 

The Lutheran Church of 1911 is well enough advanced and 
sufficiently centralized itself to watch for and be influenced by 
its greater purpose. Locations “per se” have grown less holy; 
past associations are in themselves and very properly, losing 
ground, before present considerations. The beneficiaries of the 
locality, appreciate them as we may, must be esteemed only as 
they minister to the educational mass. Between a locality, dear to 
us as earth may hold, and on the other hand the army of our sons 
and daughters, whose attitude to Church and State, to faith and 
home lies latent in our institutions, we must and will choose 
their future. The place must yield to the man. 

These new considerations in education, or rather old consider- 
ations newly weighed, are growingly forceful. And we Lutherans 
to-day seek to do what education in all its history has sought— 
that is to correlate itself with its purpose of self-enhancement. 
The universities of the Middle Ages were but the culmination of 
systems. The free cities of Bologne, Milan, Florence in Italy, 
Lubeck, Hamburg, Leipzig and Nurnburg in Germany establish- 
ed chartered schools, and began at the same time to unify them. 
The Benedictine schools at St. Galle, Paris, Bec, Rheims and 
Oxford struggled at once towards existence and towards relation- 
ships. The universities of Bologne and Paris and Oxford, sepa- 
rated as they were by lands and laws, were nevertheless integrated 
in numerous and forceful ways. They all had a common found- 
ing through the Church, a common clientele and a common in- 
corporation. 

One only needs to take up a modern history of education to 
note how more and more as civilization has grown democratic, 
and greater and yet greater stress has necessarily been put upon 
education, it has been seen that it must be developed in accord- 
ance with the laws of unity and order. And those things which 
are taking place in all the extra-ecclesiastical educational forces 
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must certainly be taken account of also in the field of education 
within the Church. 

Fewer question the value of the smaller colleges to-day than 
challenged its right to existence ten years ago. But to maintain 
its identity and validity, as a force, in this time of choking ri- 
valry, of aggression of corporate funds, of an educational equip- 
ment and ideals, harrassing as they are colossal, requires—that 
college of ours to get in living touch with that college of yours— 
sympathetically, systematically and speedily. 

Tf then to this need of unification our sense of educational and 
civil and Church duties compels our assent, how shall it be done? 
Methods are always delicate. But at once a series of suggestions 
present themselves. 

We may begin the catalogue of unifying possibilities with the 
more drastic remedies. First, then it is possible to unify by 
elimination. I am asked, would you snuff out the life of an in- 
stitution which has done yeoman service? And I answer, I re- 
vere service and stand with uncovered head on ground made sac- 
red by educational fathers, but just because I revere service more 
than sentiment I urge unification—if need be even at the cost of 
elimination. It has been done by Methodists and Presbyterians 
scores of times on the unchallenged ground that the Church is 
greater than the institution and the rights of Church are domi- 
nant. 

Next there is unification by absorption or combination, an ad- 
justment making one stronger institution take the place of two 
Jesser ones. This is no novelty in educational lines. We have 
the University of Halle in which in 1815 the University of Wit- 
tenberg was absorbed. There is the case of Franklin and Mar- 
shall when in 1853 there was unification. Shortly after this the 
Presbyterian union of Washington and Jefferson. The Metho- 
dist Church on the Pacific Coast furnished a number of such in- 
stances with which I am familiar. 

Closely akin to combination or absorption may be named the 
adjustment of educational institutions by re-location. In this 
way a college congested district may be made to furnish some of 
its surplus of wisdom to another district which is less favored and 
really college needy. Thus where there has been through na- 
tural or even artificial means a sort of gerrymandere™ plethora of 
colleges there ought for the sake of the cause both ef the Church 
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and State, be an educational “re-apportionment.” This may not 
be easy. The localization of endowment, or some limitations of 
charter may make difficult or even impracticable such change 
otherwise so desirable. 

Indeed I am well aware that the processes of educational uni- 
fication by elimination, absorption, combination and re-location 
are by reason of many difficulties, both of law and tradition, ope- 
rative only as a last resort. Yet heroic surgery has often saved 
the patient and when any institution shall have become an educa- 
tional appendix—and invalided at that—a prompt excision is 
called for. 

Less severe, and a remedy that ought to be able to be applied, 
is unification by differentiation. Our Lutheran institutions of 
higher education, located just as they are, and graded according 
to real needs and their ability to do work, would fill our field and 
do it well. If of the total of 123 institutions we should have 
fewer theological seminaries (absorption or combination) and a 
re-adjustment of universities, colleges and academies, how much 
better our work could be done. There should be academies where 
there are now colleges, colleges where there are now universities. 
There might be here the transposition of a college into a young 
ladies’ seminary or a boys’ school, there a specially equipped 
technical course locally demanded. By this sort of judicious 
unification of our system, there should be no need of 
transplanting a single institution, nor of any absorp- 
tion—only such a differentiation as would properly systema- 
tize our educational needs. An old institution would thus at its 
old location become a new institution through the new alignment 
of its work, with a new purpose fitted to a new unified system. 

But outside of these processes of unification, by a literal trans- 
planting of the physical equipment, there is another sphere in 
which results may be attained—and the operation of which is - 
eminently practical—that is the standardization of our institu- 
tions through interchange. We acknowledge our community of 
interests. Yet we cannot, we say, at present take heroic meas- 
ures. Then at least may we not adopt some of a second series of 
possibilities. 

We can look toward unification through conferences such as 
this. Our institutions have already realized on last year’s con- 
ference. Others will follow, and become producers of assets to- 
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wards Lutheran educational systematization. Why should not 
this General Conference eventuate in a Lutheran College Presi- 
dents’ Conference, a Lutheran Theological Faculty Conference, 
on practical school problems, a Lutheran Trustees’ Conference 
including the officers of governing boards of all Lutheran institu- 
tions in America, a Lutheran Editorial Conference for our edi- 
tors too are educators. One sees how prolific this simple con- 
ference idea may be for Lutheran educational unification. 

Second, I would suggest a standardization by extra-synodal 
Boards of Education. Doubtless most of our synodal bodies have 
now their educational interests in seggregate hands. If not, this 
is the first step. Why then should that which synodally has been 
so efficient, not be able to be of tremendous moment trans-syno- 
ally. Beginning in the East let the great State which took the 
lead in founding Lutheran institutions, also lead in the idea of 
unification. Pennsylvania shall then become for us also Transyl- 
vania. 

The idea of an inter-educational committee is easily possible 
and highly practical. It might come under the unified supervi- 
sion of our Lutheran work in the larger universities and matters 
of equally grave character. 

But further, this unification may be advanced and at the same 
time our institutions greatly enhance their standing as vital edu- 
cational factors by a, standardization through inter-collegiate 
harmonization of curricula. It is neither my purpose nor field 
to discuss the value of a higher academic standard—that is set- 
tled. The growth of knowledge itself compels it. Further, the 
pressure of the modern foundations and indeed the very laws of 
the several States necessitate it. But now that the change in 
curricula is taking place, may we not in the remaking of the cur- 
riculum consider our own college relations. Pay attention in 
the new curricula to the “Foundations,” if you please, to the 
State exactions, if you must, but surely also to our own people 
and their combined college work. As our curricula are rebuild- 
ing, we are in duty bound to keep our own college relations in 
word and heart. 

Two further methods present themselves, for us, somewhat 
unique perhaps, but none the less pertinent. 

The first is the plan of Cecil Rhodes, and the second that of 
Emperor William. In each case we apply a now accepted and 
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growing educational principle, to our Lutheran family and its 
educational problems. In each case we should thereby increase 
the scope of our educators’ influence and the consequent advant- 
ages to our Lutheran growth, and in addition thereto the unity 
of Lutheranism would gain momentum, through a new and 
broader use of materials now at hand and only awaiting adminis- 
tration. Cecil Rhodes’ scholars from all parts of America domi- 
cile to-day in Oxford. The Rhodes idea was thereby to unify 
English-speaking peoples by giving them similar educational 
ideals. In Germany the same thing exists. No university stu- 
dent is permitted to complete his course at the same university. 
Bavarian must spend a semester at least in Berlin or the Giessen 
or Marburg; the West Prussian is liable to study at Konigsberg 
or Breslau in the extreme East; the Heidelberger comes to Leip- 
zig, the Saxon passes over to Halle, the Schleswig-Holsteiner goes 
to Erlangen, the Tubingener to Bonn. Who may measure the 
nationally unifying influence of this student migration to the 
German State? Is such an idea as this with its pregnant pos- 
sibility not capable of our use? Could not two institutions with 
similar curriculum exchange a student for a semester or two, 
under definite conditions? It would surely enlarge the scope of 
the student and unify the ideals of education. This method has 
stood the test as a State unifier. Why may it not serve as a 
Church unifier as well. 

However, more easy than this and altogether practical, let us 
standardize and unify by the Emperor William’s idea of inter- 
change of professors. Berlin and Harvard exchange a professor 
each year. he result has been admirable. ‘The idea is expand- 
ing in educational circles. Very recently Harvard has enlarged 
this plan by an interchange with four western colleges, among 
them Beloit, Grinnell and Knox. Thus students may be ex- 
changed—the German and English institutions prove it; profes- 
sors may be exchanged—the present educational transfers illus- 
trate it. And what is now doing by courts and wise men for the 
State, shall not the Master’s wise men be able to use for the 
Church and the kingdom ? 

There is in addition a consummation I may mention in pass- 
ing. It is the idea of an educational capstone in the oft mooted 
Lutheran university. ‘The conception is not as visionary as it 
has seemed to many. Nothing is visionary which is necessary, 
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and the proper integration of Lutheran higher education at least 
externally will let something to be desired until there is unifica- 
tion in the very highest features of intellectual effort. This, 
however, is a matter which is extrinsic and which of necessity will 
find its own place as Lutheran education gradually systematizes. 

The solutions of unification above attempted, in barest outline, 
have their possibilities alone in the recognition of a few clean- 
cut and axiomatic propositions. These are, the principles of 
economy, of efficiency and of correlation. the last of which may 
find its educational expression thus: 

The Lutheran institution is not selbstzweck—not an end in 
itself. It is a minister of purpose. It must therefore always be 
able to say to the Church in due deference to the latter’s life and 
progress, you must increase even though I must decrease. With 
the inner understanding of this principle, the unification of Lu- 
theran higher education ought not to be outside the range of pres- 
ent possibility. 

Springfield, Ohio. 





The Bible. 


ARTICLE ITI. 
THE BIBLE. 
BY REY. G. U. WENNER, D.D. 


The English speaking world celebrates this year the anniver- 
sary of a book. ‘Three hundred years ago there was completed 
the so-called Authorized Version of the English Bible. Other 
versions in the English tongue had for more than a century pre- 
ceded it, but this one, made by the most eminent scholars of the 
reign of James the First, the flowering time of the English lan- 
guage, was destined to hold for three centuries an unquestioned 
grip upon the affections of its readers. Recent times have been 
fruitful in other versions, such as the Revised Version, the Mod- 
ern Reader’s Bible and the Twentieth Century Bible, but by 
reason of its stately style, its simplicity and its purity, the Eng- 
lish Bible of 1611 will not soon be superseded. No Englishman 
or American knows his own language as he ought to know it 
until he has learned the words and idioms of the King James 
Version. 

In conformity with a custom which has existed for many 
years, the directors of the American Tract Society esteem it a 
privilege to present to each of the members of the graduating 
class of the United States Military Academy a copy of the Eng- 
lish Bible. We recognize in you, as officers of the Army of the 
United States, the men who will be called upon to represent in 
a large degree the honor and the security of the nation, and we 
desire to place in your hands this book not only as a token of our 
personal regard, but also because we believe it to be a weapon 
of incomparable value in the responsible position to which you 
will be called. The Apostle Paul uses a military figure when he 
speaks of it as the sword of the Spirit which is the Word of God. 
Complying likewise with an ancient custom, I have chosen as 
the basis of my address a text of the Holy Bible which may at 
least serve as a motto, to indicate in a general way the thoughts 
I desire to present. This text is taken from the sacerdotal 


1 An address delivered to the graduating class of the United States Military 
Academy at West Poiat, N. Y. 
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prayer of our Lord in the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John: “I Have Given Them Thy Word.” Three questions 
are suggested by the occasion. 

1. What is the Bible? The word Bible means book. Since 
the thirteenth century Biblia is a noun in the singular number. 
Prior to that time it was a neuter plural. And such, in truth, 
the Bible is; it is a collection of 66 books, 39 of the Old Testa- 
ment and 27 of the New Testament. The books are of varied 
authorship, kings and peasants are numbered among the writers. 
Its composition extended over 1600 years. Nevertheless by the 
common consent of Christendom it is regarded as one book. 

Not only the authorship of the books but their content also is 
very varied. The Old Testament was divided into law, prophets 
and the psalms. In it we find some of the oldest historical writ- 
ings of the world. Moses wrote a thousand years before Hero- 
dotus, the Father of History. The poetry of the Bible enrap- 
tured men before Homer sang his Iliad or Pindar his Odes. He- 
brew jurisprudence antedates Lycurgus by seven hundred years 
and the code of Justinian by twenty centuries. It presents to 
us the lives of heroes from the early dawn of human history, 
and its books of wisdom will outlive untold generations of men. 

The New Testament also has a varied character. It is said 
that Thomas Beecher once took for his text its title page: “The 
New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” and 
turning over the Jeaves, he repeated: four biographies, a book of 
travels, a bundle of letters and a dream. 

The Christian Church has never been without her Bible, her 
Sacred Scriptures. In the early period of her history, she still 
lived in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Christ himeslf 
pointed to them, saying “they are they which testify of Me.” 

Christ did not leave a written message. He was Himself the 
living word. The only words that He ever wrote were written 
on the sand, and were wafted away by the winds. But He, the 
living word, was impressed in imperishable characters on the 
hearts and souls of men, and through His followers as well as 
through His spoken and remembered words, the record of His 
life will continue to be read to the end of time. 

The early Christians were gathered into the Church by means 
of the spoken word. In course of time, it became necessary for 
the perpetuation of the message to reduce to writing the mes- 
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sages of Christ and the Apostles. he result of this work is 
found in the books of the New Testament. 

This is not the time or the place to speak of the criticism of 
these books in respect to their authorship or date of co-«j:osition. 
It is sufficient to say that in spite of all the efforts of its critics, 
the genuineness and authenticity of these books has not been suc- 
cessfully controverted. ‘They remain to this day the records and 
writings of the men and the times that claim them. While the 
Old and New Testaments have each a distinct character and 
mission, the Church has always looked upon them as one book, 
with a single message and a single purpose, the rede’; tion of 
men from the power of sin and their restoration to the new and 
divine life. The ancients expressed the relation of the two Tes- 
taments to each other in this way: The New is concealed: in the 
Old. ‘The Old is revealed in the New. 

Other religions also have their Sacred Scriptures. A favorite 
task for scholars in recent years is the study of compa *tive re- 
ligions. It needs but a slight examination to discover ihe wide 
difference between the Bible and the Scriptures of other reli- 
gions. In briefest statement the difference is this: Other reli- 
gions impose laws of righteousness which men do not and can- 
not obey. The religion of the Bible brings men into a new rela- 
tion, infuses a new life and thus brings them into conformity 
with the will of God. 

As to what these Scriptures are, the conviction of the Christian 
Church has been always, everywhere and in all its divisions, that 
they are the Word of God. In respect to the method and man- 
ner in which God made known His will to men there have been 
many differences of opinion. In the field of criticism there is 
to-day going on a great conflict in which philosophical acumen 
and historical research are fighting battles in the air such as 
have never been provided for in the tactics of the world’s armies, 
But that the Bible is in a real sense the Word of God, is the 
common confession of Christendom and has been from the begin- 
ning. The Nicene Creed is a document to which Roman Catho- 
lics, Greek Catholics and Protestants alike subscribe, and among 
its tenets is the one that the Holy Ghost “spake by the prophets.” 

There are external indications of its divine origin. In view of 
the incomparable vigor and beauty of its diction, Oetinger called 
it the language of the court of heaven. In view of its adapta- 
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tion to the spiritual wants of the humblest as well as the mighti- 
est intellects, Gregory the Great said that it was a river in which 
a lamb might walk and an elephant must swim. It has an im- 
perishable vitality, demonstrated in the lives of millions of men 
and in the history of nations and periods. In the philosophy of 
history the need of its teaching in the redemption and preserva- 
tion of the world has been clearly shown. 

But while these things have a conformity effect for the Chris- 
tian believer, they are not the foundation on which he rests his 
belief in the divine origin and character of the Bible. Rather 
is it Christ Himself. He is the final authority in religion. He 
has given us God’s Word. And our faith in that Word is con- 
firmed by the Holy Spirit of whom it is said: “The Spirit Him- 
self beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.” 

The experience of filial relation to God is not that of 
only a few exalted or peculiar individuals. It is a universal 
privilege, and its reality has been demonstrated in all the ages 
in the lives of those who call themselves Christians. To them 
this conviction of the divine origin of the Book makes it the 
voice of supreme authority. Not indeed a codex of laws, or of 
external statutes, but the voice of a father to which the child 
with joyful heart responds. The Bible is the Word of God. 

The second question: 

2. What is the Bible to the world? ‘The civilization of the 
Western World has two principal roots. One of these springs 
from ancient Greece, the other from that little country on the 
eastern shore of the Mediteranean which we know as the Holy 
Land. From the first we derive our secular culture, from the 
other our religious life. 

The civilization of ancient Greece, with its incomparable glory 
of literature and art has passed away. It represented the con- 
summate flower of human effort and genius. But it was of the 
earth, earthy, and had no power to meet the deepest needs of 
human life. 

The civilization of the Holy Land was essentially religious in 
its scope and purpose. Jt gradually assimilated all that was 
worth preserving in the life of Greece and Rome. 

For 1500 years this Christian civilization of which the Bible 
is the fundamental constitution, has been the dominant force in 
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the western world. And there are at this time not lacking signs 
that in its conquering progress around the world, the religion of 
the Bible will give to the oriental world the impulse which it 
needs to awaken it from its age-long slumber. It would be im- 
possible to eliminate the Bible from modern civilization without 
taking away everything that gives it cohesiveness and vitality. 

As literature the Bible means much to the world. The clas- 
sic productions of Greece and Rome had failed to regenerate the 
nations. But the inspired song of the Anglo-Saxon Caedmon of 
the seventh century, the Father of English Song, and of the 
Saxon author of the Heliand of the ninth century, giving to the 
people “in notes almost divine” the story of the Bible, laid the 
foundations for an imperishable literature permeated with the 
images and spirit of the Bible. Thus Shakespeare and Milton, 
Tennyson and Browning, Longfellow and Whittier, simply re- 
peat to us in their own tongues the wonderful things which they 
learned from the Scriptures. 

A writer in the chief literary journal of France some years ago 
concluded an article as follows: 

“Tn a conference of thoughtful men the question was put what 
book a man would be likely to choose who, condemned to life-long 
imprisonment, would be permitted to take with him into his cell 
only a single book. There were Catholics, Protestants and men 
of no religion at the conference, but the unanimous decision was 
that there was but one book upon which the choice could fall, 
the Bible. 

Art is an essential element of civilization. The Bible is aq 
friend of art. Before printing had made it possible for tract 
societies and Bible societies to circulate the printed Word, the. 
nations of Europe learned the Bible story from the wayside or 
churchyard crosses, with their carved pictures of sacred scenes, 
or from the “storied windows richly dight, casting their dim 
religious light.” he facades of the cathedrals, as well as the- 
carvings in wood and stone on the inside, told the story of the 
Bible to the generations of men that passed by. Wandering 
minstrels sang to delighted people the same story and thus 
helped to keep alive the fundamental conceptions of our Chris- 
tian faith. 

The productions of Michael Angelo, of Raphael and of Rem- 
brandt are only first reproductions of the imperishable originals 
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of the Holy Scriptures. “The single conception of the Virgin 
and the Child has done more for the elevation of art than all the 
exhumed models of Greece and Rome.” ‘The impression which 
the Bible has thus made upon literature and art can never be 
effaced. Take away from painting or sculpture or music or 
poetry the Biblical ideas and conceptions that gave them inspi- 
ration, and what would there be left worth preserving? 

I might speak of what the Bible is to the home, and of all that 
it has done for general education. I might speak of its influ- 
ence on the one hand in cultivating sound individualism, in de- 
veloping character, and on the other hand of its work in pro- 
moting true socialism by its spirit of unselfishness and altruism. 
But I need only to remind you of these things. The limits of 
my time forbid my enlarging upon them. Let us rather con- 
sider a question in which we as Americans must take an abiding 
interest, I refer to the maintenance of the Republic and the 
preservation of civil liberty. 

The Bible is the mother of civil liberty. Three nations are 
doubtless to-day leaders in the progress of the world, England, 
Germany and the United States. The government of these peo- 
ples differ somewhat in details and outward form, but they are 
all essentially republics, people to whom have been secured by 
the constitution of their government a large degree of civil lib- 
erty. In each of these nations the universal acquaintance with 
the sacred Scriptures and loyalty to its ideals have been not only 
a source of national strength and progress but have made possi- 
ble the attainment of that greatest book in government, civil lib- 
erty. 

In the United States we have no established religion. Our 
institutions were formed by men who desired to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience. The name 
of God does not appear in the Constitution, but the American 
people were permeated with the principles of the Bible and the 
founders of the republic manifested at every step their depend- 
ence upon its guidance and direction. It was their faith in the 
Word of God that led the American Congress in the height of 
the Revolution to pass an Act by which side by side with an ap- 
propriation for the purchase of gunpowder there stood an order 
for the importation of 20,000 copies of the Scriptures. 

Republicanism was foreshadowed in the Hebrew Common- 
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wealth 3,000 years before the settlement of Jamestown. Thomas 
Jefferson was indebted for his conception of the American gov- 
ernment to the polity of an obscure church in Virginia. In 
1687 a humble pastor in Massachusetts published a pamphlet 
entitled “Democracy in Christ’s Government.” A hundred 
years later it was republished as a political document for the 
times. In connection with the repeal of the Stamp Act Pastor 
Mayhew wrote to James Otis: 

“T have learned from the Holy Scriptures that wise and brave 
and virtuous men are always friends to liberty—and that where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. This made me con- 
clude that freedom is a great thing.” 

To what are we to ascribe the importance of the Bible in its 
relation to political principles? A nation is strong not in pro- 
portion to its material resources or the invincibility of its army, 
but rather in proportion to the greatness of its ideas. Material 
things are not the real forces of civilization. The Bible empha- 
sizes the regeneration of the individual. It recognizes the dig- 
nity of human nature. It exalts the spiritual over the material. 
The Bible makes men. It inspires ideals. It lays the foun- 
dation for character. For such reasons the Bible is the indis- 
pensable book in a land where civil liberty is regarded as a 
priceless possession. These are some of the answers in response 
to the question as to what the Bible means to the world. Never- 
theless it does not follow that the Bible is held in as high esti- 
mation as it should be. 

A cynical remark was recently made by one of the papers to 
the effect that while it might be the best seller, it was not the 
best read. We shall not discuss the point, but will assume that 
there is some basis for the statement. Indeed it is quite con- 
ceivable in our jealous care to protect the principle of religious 
liberty and to avoid the dangers of denominational strife, that 
in our system of public education we have neglected to make 
adequate provision for even a moderate acquaintance with the 
most important book of the world. College professors complain 
that allusions to the “cloud no larger than a man’s hand,” the 
“armor of Saul” or “the hand-writing on the wall” meet with 
but a feeble recognition because of the students’ uncertain ac- 
quaintance with the original story. 

A news item was published a few weeks ago about the circula- 
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tion of a large number of copies of the Bible on the Pacific 
coast by the members of Gideon’s Band. At once there was a 
lively inquiry as to who Gideon was and what kind of a band he 
had. 

It is said that a thorough acquaintance with the Bible was one 
of the strong points in the education and intellectual culture of 
Abraham Lincoln. But more important than a mere acquaint- 
ance with the story of the Bible is the question of its bearing 
upon conduct and the development of morality. We cannot be 
indifferent to the dangers which threaten the land when such 
terms as financial honor, political righteousness and personal 
purity are not regarded with jealous care. We have practically 
excluded the Bible from the Public School, but to every man 
who claims to be a lover of his land, the relation of Bible teach- 
ing to national prosperity is a question of primary importance. 
The problem is surrounded with many difficulties, but to the 
question of its solution no patriot should refuse to give his aid. 

In presenting this, I have briefly touched upon what the Bible 
is and what it means to the world. Both questions are worthy 
of large treatment and lifelong study. In attempting to answer 
them I have touched only the periphery of the subject. In the 
final analysis the real question for every one of us is, “What does 
the Bible mean to me?” And this is the third question I shall 
attempt to answer. 

I have spoken of the Bible as the Word of God. But this is a 
statement which no man can take upon the mere assertion of any 
other man. All that we can do is to approach the question with 
an open mind. And like St. Augustine we may pray, “Thou, O 
Lord hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are not at rest 
until they find their rest in Thee.” 

According to the teachings of Christ the Word which He gave 
to His disciples was in itself a seed of the kingdom. It was not 
a dead letter but it was a channel for the communication of a 
divine life. All that was necessary was that His disciples should 
keep the Word, abide in it in order to experience its effect. That 
effect would be that they would recognize Him as the one sent 
for their salvation and would believe in Him. Such faith would 
bring io pass in them the new life through which they would be 
His children indeed, the fellowship of those who are being saved. 

It may be interesting in this presence to recall that the very 
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first convert of the Gentile world was a captain of the Roman 
army and that his conversion ‘was the direct result of his readi- 
ness to receive this Word of God. 

On the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, commanding the 
rocky coast of Syria there was located at the beginning of the 
Christian era the city of Caesarea. Here a Roman cohert was 
stationed. Among its officers was a man by the name of Cor- 
nelius, doubtless a member of the distinguished patrician fam- 
ily of that name in Rome. A remarkable experience in his life 
led him to send for the Apostle Peter who was living at the time 
jn a neighboring city. When Peter arrived, Cornelius said to 
him, “Now we are all here present before God to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God.” The result of that meeting 
was the conversion of Cornelius. He was baptized, and as one 
of the first converts from the Gentile world, beeame the leader 
of an innumerable host from the non-Jewish world who subse- 
quently received the Gospel message. 

Reduced to its ultimate terms Christianity consists of three 
things, a living Christ, a living Word, a living Church. Upon 
this foundation we rest our faith. 

New York, N. Y. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
METHOD IN CATECHIZATION.1 
BY REV. W. H. FELDMANN. 


Comenius truly says, “All men require education and God has 
made children unfit for other employment that they may have 
leisure to learn.” Rosseau says, “We are born weak, we have 
need of strength; we are born destitute of everything, we have 
need of assistance; we are born stupid, we have need of under- 
standing ; all is bestowed by education.” Plato in his ideal state 
made the teacher an important factor. Jesus was often called 
teacher. His last command was to teach. The power of the 
Church is measured by the ability of her teachers. Christianity 
is the propagation of a trust and truth. The Sunday School and 
the catechetical class are the recruiting agencies of the army of 
the Church. Both need teachers. There is a loud cry of disap- 
pointment at present concerning the results of catechization ; and 

“men are beginning to doubt the wisdom of the course. The trou- 
ble is not with the catechism, nor with the child; but with the 
method—or lack of method more likely! Proper teaching re- 
quires method and the method of teaching has become a science. 
Our effort shall be directed to show some method in catechization. 

We say method rather than methods; since diversity of gifts 
and inclinations, both in teacher and scholar, will be expressed 
through various methods. Furthermore, differing conditions, 
environment and education must be met with, and the work ar- 
ranged accordingly. For instance, in Europe there is daily in- 
struction in religion and the catechism by trained teachers; some 
places have a city catechist ; whereas here everything must be done 
by the Church after the regular school hours; when the child is 
exhausted and ready for play. Some have week-day instruction 
while others have two lessons a week; some have a corps of help- 
ers and some leave it all to the pastor. Thus no definite plan 
can be offered that will meet all conditions. However there are 


1 Read at the Southern Conference of the Synod of New York and published 
by its request. 
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certain fundamental truths that are of universal application and 
these we hope to touch on in a general way. 

Before proceeding there are two heresies that we wish to con- 
demn “in toto,” namely, “hearing the lesson” if thereby is meant 
the parrot fashion of recitation so often practiced; the other is to 
confirm on a certain day simply because it is customary! Chil- 
dren should be confirmed when ready and not before. 

We also object to the instruction as the average seminary con- 
ducts it. Catechetics is not to be learnt by reading or lectures. 
Medical students sit in the operating theatre and watch the pro- 
fessor perform the operation. Who would think of letting a 
man operate because he had read everything on hygiene or anes- 
thetics? Catechetics is a practical subject and should be taught 
by demonstration. The professor should gather a class from the 
churches in the place and teach the students by teaching the 
scholars. That would be practical theology! None of us enjoy 
such tuition probably ! 

Since the mill wont drive with the water that is past, let us 
see if we cannot make some amends for these defects by studying 
what the world’s acknowledged masters in education have said 
and done. We propose to treat the subject from the pedagogical 
standpoint. 

A brief sketch of the struggles and triumphs of the science of 
pedagogics may not be amiss! 

It is the story of the old against the new. It is the struggle of 
obstinate classicism on one side and radical outbursts of oppo- 
sition on the other. The former flowered in the “Ratio Stu- 
diorum” of the Jesuits which was recognized by the bull of Paul 
TIT, 1540. The Jesuits were commissioned “especially for the 
purpose of instructing boys and ignorant persons in the Chris- 
tian religion.” Under this method grammar was the norm for 
all instruction and made the chief part of all education. It was 
a purely mechanical method and laid the chief stress on the train- 
ing of the memory. It made them masters of one book. This 
method, with slight modifications, is to-day pursued by the Jesu- 
its in the training of their men. Bacon and Descartes were loud 
in their praises of their work. The Renaissance brought reform- 
ers to the fore in education as well as in religion. Luther’s cate- 
chism was the Augustana of modern education in some respects. 
The change began by criticising the method of studying Latin in 
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which Roger Ascham led the way. ‘Then the cry was put forth to 
study things as well as words: prominent in this was Montaigne, 
who attacked the method of Sturm in Germany, Ascham in Eng- 
land, and the Jesuits everywhere. Though Montaigne had ad- 
vanced principles, he left them to others to work out. He loved 
the Spartan deed to the Athenian phrase-builder ; as Cicero said, 
“They have followed the greatest of all arts, the art of living 
rightly in life rather than in literature.” Locke and Rosseau 
followed in his wake. 

Then came Ratich—the chief of innovators. His school at 
Kéthen was, in a sense, a dismal failure, yet he has left indelible 
marks of real progress. Milton too had uttered some great 
truths but like his poetry they were epical, “He was the most 
notable man that ever kept school.” 'Then Comenius with his 
Janua Linguarum, Orbus Pictus and Didactica Magna surprised 
the world. Though he agreed with the Jesuits in object he dif- 
fered in the method of attainment. He brought Bacon’s phi- 
losophy to bear in matters of education. His general conception 
of education was, first, to know all things; second, to master all 
things, including self; third, to refer all to God.” His cry was 
back to nature! He says “nature has implanted the seeds, (1) of 
learning, (2) of virtue, (3) of piety.” After a stormy and event- 
ful life this bishop of the Moravians died amid apparent disap- 
pointment ; but his memory should be cherished as the fore-run- 
ner of the great Pestalozzi. 

Then Locke, with his notion of the “gentleman” of his day, 
entered a protest against the public schools and their effect; of- 
fered maxims on health, pointed out the place of reason in edu- 
cation, showed the value of a trade and objected very loudly to 
the harshness then in vogue which, from all accounts, must have 
been terrifying. He based it all on his philosophy and the ex- 
perience gained as a private tutor. ; 

Another important factor in the development of pedagogics 
was Rosseau the radical. He saw through the rottenness of the 
existing condition of society and its baneful effects on the youth 
of the land. His protests against the same led him to extremes. 
His doctrine of negativism is reprehensible; for “Liberty a la 
Rosseau” is really child anarchy. His dictum “Man as he might 
be is perfectly good,” and “Man as he is, is utterly bad” is only 
specious though attractive. Nevertheless his Emile is an epochal 
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book. Of him Browning said, “Rosseau stands astride across the 
whole field of education ; nothing comes after him not affected by 
him.” The chief value of his work, and who can overestimate it, 
is his wonderful insight into child nature. He also left his im- 
press on Basedow and Pestalozzi. 

Then Basedow, the inexplicable—whom Goethe seemed to 
cherish—raised a protest against the existing things as they were 
in Germany. Though his Philanthropin in Dessau, left much to 
be desired, and though he tried to incorporate too much in his 
system, nevertheless his method, in part at least, is followed in 
Germany to-day. His Robinson Crusoe, the Younger, is a fa- 
vorite after all these years! Kant in his treaty on pedagogy says 
“One fancies, indeed, that experiments in education would not 
be necessary ; and that we might by the understanding be able to 
tell whether any plan might turn out well or ill. But this is a 
great mistake. Experience shows that often in our experiments 
we get quite opposite results from what we had anticipated—it is 
not in the power of one generation to form a complete plan of 
education. The only experimental school which, to some extent, 
made a beginning in clearing the road, was the institute at Des- 
sau. It was the only school in which teachers had the liberty to 
work according to their own methods and schemes.” 

Let us see what we owe to Pestalozzi, the chief of them all. 
His Leonhard and Gertrude, Evening Hours of a Hermit, and 
How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, will be formative probably 
for generations to come. He was the son of a clergyman and 
perhaps his early training gave him that burning love for man- 
kind that marks his whole life and was the secret of his success, 
He invented the object lesson. He made a clear distinction be- 
tween childhood and youth. He laid stress on the care to be ex- 
ercised in infancy. He demanded a “thinking love” in the work 
and ‘calling of a teacher. He coupled reflection with observation. 
His modeling gave Froebel the hint of the “Kindergarten.” Rau- 
mer says, “He compelled the scholastic world to revise the whole 
of their task, to reflect on the nature and destiny of man and also 
on the proper way of leading him from his ‘youth toward that 
destiny.” 

Of Jacotot, we quote Payne in passing; he says, “For Jacotot 
I think the claim, may without presumption be maintained, that 
he has beyond all other teachers, succeeded in co-ordinating the 
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method of elementary teaching with the method of investiga- 
tion.” 

Herbert Spencer as the apostle of synthetic philosophy has 
been more of a critic than a teacher or an originator. He and 
Herbart have touched more on the psychological side of the sub- 
ject. Froebel, of whom Michelet says, “Froebel has solved the 
problem of education,” is noted for the fact that he has made 
education a pleasant thing by securing spontaneous activity. The 
stress he lays on intuition is worthy of the most profound con- 
sideration! Dr. G. Stanley Hall says, “If Froebel was mystic 
and enthusiastic like Delsarte and Jahn, like them he based his 
system upon careful observation of human nature and the deepest 
sympathy with those he worked for.” 

Thus we see how the much despised teacher has a wonderful 
history back of him; and it would be well for us to profit by the 
labors of others for the good of our children; for the teacher’s 
blunders have done more mischief than the proverbial birch. His 
is a place of power; pregnant with great possibilities for good or 
bad even as it is wisely or foolishly used. In Nat. Deor. it says 
“The authority of those who teach stands much in the way of 
those who learn.” The Jesuits taught the teacher and then sent 
him forth to teach—not to talk or preach ! 

We would therefore ask ourselves what are the essentials for 
making a capable teacher? We conceive them to be the follow- 
ing: his preparation, his personality, his management of the 
class both as to order and to work. 

Cicero in his De Officiis says, “In all matters, before begin- 
ning, a diligent preparation should be made.” An extempore 
sermon is bad enough, but extemporaneous catechization is worse! 
The teacher expects preparation of his pupil, why not of himself? 
Because he has taught it one year it does not follow that it can’t 
be improved on! But how shall he prepare? Men fly to books 
first. These tell us what others have done. Where shall we find 
such? Let me quote Prof. Seely, “The best books are in Ger- 
man.” Most of these deal with an analysis of the material or 
suggest illustrations. Few, if any, deal with the pedagogics of 
catechization. Of course it is a prerequisite that he be master of 
the subject. He must enter the class without the book! Crip- 
ples need crutches—well men walk without. Before he faces his 
pupils, he ought to have answered among others the following 
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questions. How shall I present this truth, will the child catch 
the force of this statement, is this palpably true or can an objec- 
tion be raised, how will the child-mind look at this truth, what 
is the most orderly way of presentation, how does it bear on what 
has gone before, can the child refer to its own life or experience 
for corroboration? 'These and many others we repeat, must be 
answered before he ever enters the classroom! We cannot agree 
with Jacotot, “Everyone can teach, moreover he can teach what 
he does not know.” He can never give what he has not got! He 
can never inspire by dead ashes of past performance. He must 
keep perennially new if he wishes to hold and help! This is 
possible only when there has been careful preparation. 

But the teacher influences as much by what he is as by what he 
says. Think of Arnold of Rugby, or Christlieb of Bonn; of the 
power of Tholuck, Hopkins, or Hengstenberg over their pupils! 

‘Locke emphasized this fact as a character-builder. Therefore, 
personal habits are a matter of gravest concern. Likes, dislikes, 
temperament, habits are helps or hindrances, even as they are 
winning or otherwise. ‘This calls for an unsparing introspec- 
tion and all might say with Burns, 


“O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” 


The Jesuits sought to suppress all personal peculiarities and 
opinions and would make the teacher merely the mouthpiece. 
They crushed out all personality to secure uniformity, even to 
the letter. We cannot afford to commit pedagogical suicide! 
However we should be on the alert. Children are quick to note 
the foibles and weaknesses of their superiors. Some of us re- 
call a teacher who was always going “to look it up”! Laziness 
pays for its ease with respect—a terrible price. They also know 
when a question is parried and are not slow to set traps for the 
humiliation of the teacher. Pretended-wisdom is walking a slack 
wire—it is a risk; and sooner or later will lead to a fall! We 
would say that the personal equation is of gravest concern to any- 
one who would teach! 

The teacher stands or falls as he is able to control his class. 
To do this, he must know childhood and youth. That teacher is 
a failure who can’t or wont imagine himself into child life. Ex- 
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cept ye become as little children ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of childhood! We must understand his active imagination with 
its aircastles, his likes and dislikes, the richness of his feelings 
and affections. ‘There is the phlegmatic, the emotional, the de- 
liberative, the impulsive, the pugnacious boy. There is the bright 
one and the plodder, the supersensitive and the indifferent child; 
the cheerful, the gloomy, the forgiving, the resentful one; we 
must be all things to all men, but also to all children! All these 
have their peculiarities and no two can be handled just alike. 
The teacher will have to gain an avenue of approach and it is 
wise to do so by the line of least resistance when dealing with 
their faults, and with genuine reciprocity when dealing with 
their virtues. This establishes confidence and lightens the bur- 
dens of the classroom. 

The class room is the teacher’s kingdom, here he should feel at 
home and be the ruling spirit. The classroom can become the 
birthplace of lasting impressions of incalculable worth—or a veri- 
table Gehenna of disgust! 

The work of the classroom in a gencral way, divides itself as 
follows: (a) to present the subject; (b) to secure attention. 

Aristotle says, “The desire of knowledge is implanted in man, 
and the mind grows as the body does—by taking proper nourish- 
ment, not by being stretched on the rack.” Yet how often instruc- 
tion becomes an inquisition and the teacher an arch-tormentor! 
He does this when his presentation is mechanically rendered. 
Humdrum teachers make humdrum scholars and a humdrum 
subject. Be it remembered that the teacher is to inculcate a love 
for the study; and to do this it is necessary as Pestalozzi has 
shown to develop a “habit of constant analysis.” We must re- 
mind ourselves that instruct—instruere—means to put in order, 
build, construct. Therefore, we must find out what the pupil 
knows and understands, and build up from this point. Too often 
the floodgates are thrown open and the whole thing is poured out 
at once! Draught destroys and a deluge drowns—they both kill. 
Let the approach be gradual. Knowledge is a stair to be climbed, 
not a balloon ascension. If a question be asked, let it be answer- 
ed briefly, clearly! Don’t recite a volume or quote forty authors 
about it! Have some pity for the child’s mind. Above all don’t 
preach. If vou want to lose attention—preach ! 

A man may be a Solomon, but he is doomed as a teacher if at- 
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tention and order are wanting! Many are the ways to secure it 
—the worst way is to scold! Here the teacher must lead the way 
by his example. “Interest begets interest,” says Pestalozzi. TEn- 
thusiasm is contagious. If the teacher is abounding in earnest- 
ness the scholar cannot escape it. Attention practically means 
bringing the child’s mind into subjection to yours. Here also 
the line of least resistance and least effort is to be consulted. Get- 
ting attention is like overcoming inertia: it is best done says Rou- 
seau “by the discovery of new truth and hatred of old abuses.” 
Furthermore, cheerfulness is a great help to secure it! 
men are as magnetic as a mudbank! 

Much could be said about class discipline; but we will barely 
touch on the same. Order is imperative. 


Some 


Confusion means 


waste of time and energy. Yet like the finest rhetoric it is most 
effective when least noticed. Rosseau’s advice is well worth re- 
membering, “Let him be his own master in appearance and do 
thou take care to be so in reality.” The rod or its equivalent, 
like war, is the last resort and the poorest. -Ratich was decidedly 
opposed to coercion. Locke was most emphatic against all harsh- 
ness in instruction. ‘This is commonly accepted as right to-day. 


Yet firmness must prevail! “Caprice on the part of teacher or 
scholar is never to be tolerated!” Rosseau wisely says, “When the 
child desires what is necessary, you ought to know and immedi- 
ately comply with its requests; but to be induced to do anything 
by its tears, is to encourage it to ery: it is to teach it to doubt 
your good will, to think you are influenced more by importunity 
than benevolence.” Excessive indulgence is the highway to dis- 
order. With it goes the sin of favoritism. The Jesuit Constitu- 
tion warned their preceptors as follows: “Don’t let any favoring 
of the nobility interfere with the care of meaner pupils, since the 
birth of all is equal in Adam, and their inheritance in Christ 
Jesus.” They also were told to make all punishment as light as 
possible. We would suggest that the child be judged by his 
mates, and, if possible, have them carry it out in their own de- 
cisions! Life, is, in part, the story of judgment and choice. 
More could be said on this subject: suffice to say, order is needed 
to get attention and attention is needed to teach. There is the 
other side of the question to consider, and this we wish to take 
up now—the child. 

We must not only know the subject but we must know the 
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child. A knowledge of childlife is an absolute prerequisite. The 
great Swiss said, “The most critical interval of human nature is 
that between the hours of birth and twelve years of age. Paul 
said when I was a child I spake as a child.” They are neither 
angels nor animals, but children. Child life is something dis- 
tinct in and of itself. Pestalozzi says, “Childhood must not be 
sacrificed to learning.” Would that this were practiced. A 
child is a man minus experience. Yet we all take it for granted 
that the child has this experience and thus throw its mind into a 
state of confusion! Rosseau says, “Nature requires children to 
be children before they are men; we pervert this.” What then, 
are the chief characteristics of child life? We think they are 
the following: they are impressional, intuitional, incipient and 
possess a strong faculty for memorizing. 


They have stepped from the nursery and home into the great 
wonderland cf the world. Everything is new and strange! 
Their parents are still giants to them. Their word is law and 
their influence mighty. Since they are so impressional and hold 
the parents so high it is the duty of the teacher to secure the aid 
of the parents by having them “extol teaching and learning” as 


Comenius suggests. ‘Teach the parent, then the child! Train- 
ing begins at home! Rosseau is right, “Where there is no 
mother there can be no child.” In this impressionable state 
they bring with them certain remarkable powers. One is their 
excess of vitality. “The old concentrate, but youth expands and 
overflows.” The head waters of the Nile of life are crowned with 
cateracts—heautiful, tumultuous and worthless unless rightly 
directed! Resseau says, “The senses are perfected first and 
these are the first we should cultivate, but they are usually neg- 
lected.” Comenius laid great stress on this also. The first 
chapter of Genesis is the story of the senses—sun, moon, stars, 
fishes, trees. Basedow pointed out the fact that they love noise 
and motion. ‘They love battles and watch locomotives in mo- 
tion. Frocbel laid stress on their restlessness. They are capa- 
ble of deep affection. ‘This the Jesuists sought to win. Froe- 
bel, therefore, emphasizes sympathy as the door to the child’s 
life; and the Jesuists wisely strove to lead the child and not to 
drive it and thereby get its displeasure. Pestalozzi makes the 
order of instruction as follows: (1), affection; (2), intellect; 
(3), the body. 
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’ Being impressionable they are naturally copyists. Theirs is 
the age of acquisition; fashion, style, customs—everything the 
eye can see impresses them. For this reason Rosseau cried out 
bitterly against his age and its rottenness. Children are seri- 
ously affected by their surroundings. ‘They are open to every ex- 
ternal influence. Since they live in a world of the senses we 
ought to watch their bodies for they are the barometers of the 
mind! They mark the states of depression and exaltation and 
largely affect the results of the classroom. How often a badly 
ventilated room has brought the wrath of the teacher down on 
the head of the child for being inattentive! Scold the ventila- 
tion or whoever controls it! 

Now this world of senses is of great value to the child and is 
its first teacher in nature; for it brings to its life the revelation 
of forces without and thus enables it to make comparisons. Ed- 
ucation in one sense is, in part, the science of comparisons. It 
further reveals to the child the fact that it is a distinct and sepa- 
rate being from the world. This is all new to it. 

What a child lacks in experience is more than compensated for 
by that wonderful and mystic power called intuition. There is 
a force in a child’s “because!” Froebel made it the true basis 
of knowledge. Pestalozzi’s object lessons as well as’ Froebel’s 
gifts were partly intended to enlarge and foster this faculty. We 
often make too much of reason and experience and entirely over- 
look the possibilities of intuition, because we fail to see things 
with the child’s eye! It’s wonderful opportunities were seized 
by Froebel—and with what matchless results we know! Par- 
ticularly is it true in dealing with faith. The child is born in 
and with faith—it learns to doubt later. The psychology in- 
volved is interesting but space and time forbid its consideration 
here. 

Child life is a state of incipiency. What wonderful things are 
possible yea, that are not even suspected! Some one has truly 
pointed out that “The tutor must remember that his business is 
not so much to teach the pupil all that is knowable, as to raise in 
him a love and esteem of knowledge, and put him in the right 
way of knowing and improving himself when he has a mind to 
it.” (How many take up the catechism after confirmation?) 
This was Ascham’s idea when he sought to build up a system 
from within. Pestalozzi followed in his wake. He said we must 
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consider first what they already possess and not only develop this 
but bring out the innate faculties. The child has hidden de- 
posits of life that he does not dream of being there! They are 
unconsciously struggling for expression ; as Emerson phrased it: 
“He acts it as a life before he apprehends it as a truth.” We 
cannot agree with Jacotot’s dictum, “All human beings are 
equally capable of learning,” for stars do differ in magnitude; 
but he is right when he says that it is not the highest function 
of the teacher to make the pupil the recipient of the teacher’s 
ideas! The Jesuits were right when they sought to discover the 
pupil’s aptitude and inclination. Of course they went to the ex- 
treme and bound it in slavery! Nevertheless Jacotot is right 
when he says that every child has dormant faculties and skillful 
teaching can bring them out! But it takes time and patience. 
Rosseau’s warning is timely, “Don’t then, expect from him (the 
child) set discourses or studied manners but always the faithful 
expression of his ideas and the conduct which springs naturally 
from his inclination.” We must bear in mind the meaning of 
the word education—to draw out. We are not to make the child’s 
mind a teacher’s storage warehouse: though this would give the 
child the idea that it was wise, and please the overindulgent 
parent and would feed the vanity of the tutor. The teacher’s at- 
titude is more that of a trainer than a teacher as Pestalozzi 
points out. The man who is to do the running is directed by 
him who sits quietly by and does not exert himself. The child 
who remarked in the recent “equal pay” controversy in New 
York schools that she did not see why teachers should be paid at 
all, since the children had to do all the work, must have had.a 
real teacher and not a hearer of lessons only! It was with this 
in view that Locke urged the use of reason in teaching. “I am 
convinced,” says Jacotot, “that the method of teaching which ap- 
proaches most nearly to the method of investigation is incom- 
parably the best, since, not content with serving up a few barren 
and lifeless truths, it leads to the stock on which they grew; it 
tends to set the reader (or learner) himself in the track of in- 
vention, and to direct him into those paths in which the author 
has made his own discoveries.” This requires exertion and exer- 
tion is indispensable for the attainment of knowledge as Pesta- 
lozzi shows. Exertion will not hurt the child! We must be on 
the alert to guard against over-exertion and misdirected effort 
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however! The question naturally arises how far is the teacher 
to assist the child in its work? 

Rosseau reminds, “If your head always directs the pupil’s 
hands, his own head will become useless to him.” Self help 
strengthens the faculties and causes them to grow: this is abso- 
lutely necessary to proper education. Train properly the powers 
of observation and reflection and compel the pupil to work out 
the deductions. Needless to say patience is demanded; and 
Comenius wisely suggests that one be kind and fatherly; and for- 
get not to reward and praise. ‘Too many scold when the child is 
wrong and forget to commend when he is right. Remember 
children have an inherent sense of self-respect. They like to be 
thought somebody and they are! Never be sarcastic! Carlyle 
says it is the language of the devil—and he ought to know. The 
“thinking love” and “benevolent superintendence” that Pesta- 
lozzi makes so much of, is, alas, too often entirely ignored. To 
many teachers the child is only a memory machine—a “cash 
register” of words. Concerning the place and use of memory 
we will speak under the final grand division, namely, the ration- 
ale of catechetics, which we will now consider. 

The rationale of catechetics we would divide into two parts: 
(1), the critical apparatus; (2), methodology. 

Channing says, “You may accumulate the most expensive ap- 
paratus for instruction; but without an intellectual (we would 
say intelligent), gifted teacher, it is little better than rubbish.” 
We assent to part of this remark. We admit that there is no sover- 
eign virtue in the thing itself; only as it is used is it valuable. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary; and the best is highly desirable.. 
There are many catechisms: all possessing some feature of worth 
and interest. Our own preference is for the Hanoverian cate- 
chism—only the teacher must not preach it but teach it! 

We would raise certain objections concerning them all. Con-- 
cerning our own—as to type of binding, we would say that the 
public school books with their clear type and good paper, as well: 
as their substantial binding show us what is better. As to the 
contents, we would say that the catechism ought to contain much 
more or much less—we would prefer the latter; and that a sepa- 
rate “Teacher’s Guide” or Vade mecum be issued—something 
similar to a German “Lehrplan.” The children’s book ought to 
contain a dictionary. They read such words as chaste, perjury, 
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regeneration, etc., but know not what they mean. They read 
words not thoughts. A regular syllabus ought to be worked out 
and attached to the teacher’s book (if a separate book is issued.) 
Suitable Bible lessons illustrating the thought, as well as hymus 
that are appropriate, should be included with the text. The 
principal words in the questions and answers ought to be under- 
scored pointing out the core of the matter. Tooelittle attention 
is paid to the question! Yet the answer is wrapt up in the ques- 
tion ! 

Herbert Spencer emphasized the avoidance of unorganizable 
fact and Jacotot “unorganizable knowledge”—essentially they 
are the same. But correlation is possible only where there has 
been analysis; for our work ought always to be structural and 
cumulative. 

So much for the catechism; but with it go accessories! Christ 
taught His profound truths by the means of parables because 
they visualized the truth. Pestalozzi taught all knowledge by 
sensation and observation. Moral truths stand in need of physi- 
cal demonstration. The eye is the door of the soul. We can 
very often save hours of talk by the use of one chemical experi- 
ment. Mechanical devices are helpful because of their associa- 
tional force. The seven branched candle-stick as a help to re- 
member the number of petitions in “The Lord’s Prayer” does 
two things at once. 

Good pictures are of great value. We use them in Sunday 
School, ihe Sunday newspaper enthralis the youth therewith, the 
“moving picture show” holds its audience thereby,—why not use 
it in catechization? Illustrations from nature are helpful: bugs, 
plants, stones all can be impressed into service. 

Literature is a helpmate too! Luther urged the use of Aesop. 
He thought more of Aesop than he did of Aristotle. We seem 
to lean more to the latter! Anderson and the “Brothers Grimm” 
are commendable too! 

Biography, both sacred and profane are of worth, since they 
show us what has been done—not said or theorized about! Chil- 
dren are idealistic. They love heroes and are seeking to copy. 

By the above mentioned aids, that variety is secured that Base- 
dow aimed at. But we must avoid becoming profuse. These 
things should be the spice of the meal, but it is never to be a 
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meal of spices! There can be no fixed rule as to the use thereof, 
except that of good sense. 

We conclude with the methodology of catechisation. Here we 
would follow Pestalozzi and Froebel who sought not the “what” 
but the “how” to teach and think. The division may be classi- 
fied under the three heads: presentation, examination, re-presen- 
tation. 

The presentation does not begin with the work in the class- 
room, but with the conception the teacher has as to method and 
order and object of study. Many are the arrangements of the 
same. We will give some of the various views on this subject: 
for instance, three ways to study a model book are given: 

1. It may be read through again and again—Ratich and 
Hamilton. 


2. Each lesson mastered and read in various ways—Ascham. 


3. Begin at the beginning and advance a little each time— 
Jacotot. 


Much can be said for and against all these and the predilec- 


tions of the teacher will probably decide. Perhaps it is possible 
to combine all three! 


As to the order of procedure we will give but two among many. 

Jacotot’s is, (1), learn; (2), repeat; (3), reflect; (4), verify; 
or, as he puts it elsewhere, (1), get facts; (2), generalize; (3), 
note the actions to be performed. Comenius’ method of educa- 
tion appeals to us as the most suitable, and is as follows: train, 
1, senses; 2, memory; 3, intellect ; 4,—critical faculty. Whatever 
method is pursued, we must never forget that body, mind and 
soul are all to be co-ordinately trained and brought out. We 
must never forget that intellect, sensibility and will have all alike 
a claim to proper instruction and development. Another grave 
question to be solved is how much shall be negative! Negatives 
are restrictive and distasteful. They express limitations and 
savor of law. There is no expansion in them! 

Certain truths on teaching have been accepted as axiomatic and 
have been well stated by Marcel in one of his works. We shall 
quote him under this head from time to time. One is, “that the 
ultimate object of the study should always be kept in view that 
the end be not forgotten in the pursuit of the means.” Now 
what is the end to have in view? 

To commit so and so many words to memory? Are 
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we to confirm memory? Those practical Jesuits had a well de- 
fined plan! ‘They sought to train the receptive and reproductive 
powers and therefore laid stress on memory. ‘They produced 
astute men but not original ones. Though we differ from them 
in this, yet we would do well to have a clear conception of what 
we wish to accomplish! Ours is not to be a phrase-culture but 
to get them to make decisions! They are to confirm! The sec- 
ond question is “Do you believe?” The answer is “yes!” The 
catechism is to be a living conviction with them! All children 
do not mature at the same time, nor after the same manner, yet 
here the Jesuits set us a good example again. ‘They take them as 
young as possible. We ask usually “how old.” Marcel says, 
“Be it well remembered that first impressions and early habits are 
the most important, because they are most enduring.” Timo- 
thy’s training is proof of this. 

Another axiom is, “The means ought to be consistent with the 
end.” Not all children can be reached by the same method. 
Basedow’s contention for experimentation is right—what helps 
one may not help another. Therefore, to repeat the same thing 
in the same way means to waste time and leave the scholar where 
he was—in the dark! But more of this later. 

“The classification of the objects of study should mark for 
teacher and learner their respective spheres of action.” Such a 
classification will reveal at once that the catechism in ail parts 
cannot be taught alike. The different subjects ought to be de- 
veloped according to contents and purpose. The commandments 
are a code stamped with the authority of God. They are to es- 
tablish His authority and to secure the self-denial and submis- 
sion of the pupil. It is from without and unalterable. They 
set a standard of righteousness that all have broken. Whereas 
the “Lord’s Prayer” is a model; “after this manner pray ye.” 
This is devotional, introspective and structural. Now surely 
these things cannot be taught after the same fashion! Further- 
more, the area of interest should always be consulted. How can 
the child in the early “teens” be able to know or have an interest 
in the relationship of man and wife in dealing with the sixth 
commandment ? 

Another axiom, “One thing should be taught at a time.” Take 
from “eternal condemnation” to “hallowed by thy name,”—is an 
unpardonable offense! One thing ought to be put within the 
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grasp of the pupil and one thing only! One pastor always ex- 
plained to his class when treating the second article of the Creed, 
the “communicatio idiomatum”—in the words of the Litany 
“Good Lord deliver us!” Sacchini says “teachers should prefer. 
to teach few things thoroughly to an indistinct impression of 
many.” “The instruction should proceed from the known to the 
unknown—from the simple to the complex.” The “Socratic 
method” surpasses all others: for it requires effort and calls for 
judgment. But it must never be forgotten that “What a learner 
discovers by mental exertion is better known than what is told to 
him.” ‘This enables a scholar to find himself. The one great 
feature is that the pupil advances in strength when he has rea- 
soned it out. This is the contention of Cambridge for its method. 

But another axiom is not to be overlooked, namely: “protracted 
exercise of the faculties is injurious; a change of occupation re- 
news the energy of their action.” Inattention is often the ery of 
nature for change. Restlessness may be the sign that examina- 
tion might take place! The child wants to give as well as take. 

The subject having been presented the question arises, has the 
teacher made the desired impression or has his work been in 
vain? An examination examines the teacher as much if not 
more than it does the pupil! But how proceed? One ever help- 
ful way is to arouse discussion. Locke opposed it; but his oppo- 
sition was probably against the Aristotelian quibbling of his day. 
Here nothing is forced; copying is impossible; interest is arous- 
ed; application is made; attention sustained. Thus the answers 
reveal where the teacher was misunderstood or the truth was mis- 
applied. Another way is to raise doubt. This is a dangerous 
weapon though, and should be used only when the teacher has 
noticed that it was lurking in the child’s mind and that it was not 
satisfied with the presentation. It must never be forgotten that 
a doubt raised and unanswered is a lasting stumbling-block! 
Then again it has a tendency to cultivate fault-finding and may 
make a cheap critic of the child. It is a good rule to present the 
positive things and those that may be for growth. 

Examination “by the book” as a test of memory is an open 
question ‘True it is a memory test; but is that education? In 
fact the place of memorizing is a much disputed subject. Mon- 
taigne, Ratich, Rosseau, and Herbert Spencer would have noth- 
ing committed to memory! Locke was opposed to committing 
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long passages to memory. Jacotot on the other hand made great 
demands on memory. He would have the child commit “Tele- 
maque” to memory! One authority says, “We are learned, not 
so far as we know, but as we remember.” Suffice to say rote-re- 
citing is no test of knowledge and is worthless! “Knowledge of 
things and words must go together,” says Comenius. 

Then re-presentation follows and is a simple matter. It is not 
a review, however! The teacher makes his realignment. He 
notes the failure of improper or misunderstood presentation and 
the shortcomings of his pupils; and by a fresh analysis of the sub- 
ject brings forth treasures, both old and new. The asserted is 
explained, new illustrations are given, the complex simplified, 
principles are coupled with applications. Like a skilled general, 
after the first charge is made he reassembles his forces and takes 
advantage of his own and his enemy’s mistakes; and attacks with 
redoubled force on the weakest point presented ! 

We are ¢onscious that, perhaps fifty points were touched in a 
very superficial way. Every one of them is worthy of amplifica- 
tion into a separate paper. But if we realize that the world is 
using millions in the public schools in applying these principles, 
works on pedagogy exceed all other publications, that the cate- 
chism is the one text-book of former days to stand the test of 
time, that readjustment is indeed a necessity, that the average 
seminary does not prepare catechisms and a change must take 
place, then this paper has not been in vain! When the Church 
makes up her honor roll the able catechist will stand in the 
front ranks. The Prussian school teacher won the battle of 
Sedan and the catechist must win the battle against modern 
doubt, unbelief, materialistic selfishness among men. Couple 
with the foregoing the consciousness of the Holy Spirit’s pres- 
ence, the promise that His word shall not return void, that God 
is in His Church, and we ought to do wonders for God and His 
Church and be workmen who need not be ashamed nor complain! 
Let us heed the words on Froebel’s tombstone, “Come, let us live 
for our children.” 

New York City. 
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ARTICLE V. 
LUTHER AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS.? 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


There are two facts to be borne in mind in regard to Luther’s 
whole attitude to social and economic questions. The first is that 
ordinarily this was a territory to be confined to experts, in which 
ministers should not meddle. He believed that a special know]- 
edge was necessary to deal with some of these matters, and that 
they had better be left to those to whom Providence had assigned 
them, whether the jurists, those clever in worldly knowledge, or 
the authorities. The other fact is that the Church after all has 
social duties, and that Church and clergy must fight flagrant 
abuses and try to bring in the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
Church must use the Word of God against sin and sinners, and 
so by spiritual ministries help the needs of the time. The au- 
thorities on their part shall proceed by strict justice against evil 
doers. But there is another fact here which it is necessary to 
mention to get Luther’s whole attitude, viz., that the State’s 
function is not simply to administer justice, but to secure the 
general weal. They shall do the very best they can for their sub- 
jects, says Luther. “The authorities shall serve their subjects 
and use their office not petulantly [nicht za Mutwillen] but for 
the advancement of the common good, and especially for the 
poor.”® The princes shall give laws which shall limit as far as 
possible social misery and national dangers. ‘They should listen 
to the proposals of the Church to this end, and on the ground of 
wise counsels of churchmen, do away with old laws and make new 
ones. The Church does not have to make these laws or reform 
the secular life-—that can only be done by the State. But the 
Church uncovers social conditions, she shows dangers, she places 
aims before the State, she punishes and prays, and thus works 
upon the State. The latter takes up the matter, and by consci- 


1 Reprinted by permission from the Papers of the American Society of 
Church History. Series ii, vol. ii. Copyright 1910. Saxbl. Macaully Jack- 
son, Sec’y. 

2 Erl. Ausg. 23:296; 24 :264. 
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entious and strict use of her powers brings in a better order.* Ac- 
cording to Luther, says Seeberg, the “Church has the holy task 
to fight against immorality, against poverty and misery. She 
does that inasmuch as she invokes every Christian, inasmuch as 
she forms organizations for the care of the suffering, and calls 
upon the State for effective interference. The work of the Inner 
Mission as well as the social work of the Church are inseparable 
from her nature, for she is entrusted with the task of preaching 
the Gospel.”* 

Though Luther felt a certain reserve, and urged on preachers 
the same reserve, in treating questions which might be left to 
legal and other authorities, he at the same time did not hesitate 
to declare himself on various matters in the economic, social, or 
political field. Let us take some of these economic questions. 

Luther had a healthy appreciation of work, and broke com- 
pletely with the mediaeval glorification of mendicancy. That 
was one of his chief services to mankind. “God has no use for 
the lazy, unfaithful idler, who does not do what he is commanded, 
but lets his hands and feet go.” “House-servant and house-maid 
should have joy in their hearts that they serve, as Christ himself 
calls them. For priests, monks, and nuns might rejoice if they 
were in the same state. If you ask a house-maid why she washes 
the plates or milks the cow, she can say: I know that what I do 
pleases God, since I follow God’s Word and command. That_is 
a high, good and noble treasure, of which no one is worthy.’’s 
The work of hand-laborers is “pleasing and lovely ; they live with- 
out care and without special encumbrance. For work strength- 
ens the body and preserves health.” The Roman Catholic dic- 
tum was: “Business which denies leisure is bad; only seek the 
true rest, which is God.” Idleness may be better for the salva- 
tion cf the soul than work, which is only valuable as a concession 
to the needs of life ,while to remain poor is a divine call as well 
as to work. Begging and idleness were therefore two of the 
curses of mediaeval life, as they are to-day in Roman Catholic 
lands. Eberlin of Gunzberg (about 1520) once answered the 
question why there was no money in the country by saying that 
only one in fifteen worked, the rest were idle. Luther had to com- 

4 Seeberg, Luther’s Stellung zu den sitil. u. sozialen Noten s. Zeit in Neue 
Kirchliche Zeitschrift, xii. (1901), 851 
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plain over this Catholic inheritance, the natural results of this 
premium on idledness: “No one wants to work,” he says; “there- 
fore the landworkers must let their slaves [or servants, knechte] 
have plenty of holidays; then they are free and no one can con- 
trol them. There is the greatest complaint over domestics and 
workmen, how disobedient, untrue, undisciplined, selfish they 
are; that is a plague from God.”* On the other hand, Luther 
said: Work is divine; it is God’s command; we cannot be too dili- 
gent ; work belongs to human nature; as a bird to fly, so is a man 
born to work—there he finds his divine destination.* The body 
is made to work, which keeps it healthy.® But chiefly that we 
may serve our neighbor, and be uesful in our day; the house- 
holder to his family, the slave to his lord, the prince in the ful- 
filment of his duties. Christ shall not ask whether you are a 
man or woman, emperor or stable-man, mayor or constable,— 
simply be obedient to God where you are and do not renounce 
your calling.*° If you do not work so that you may support 
yourself and have to give to the needy, you are no Ckristian, but 
a thief and a robber.*t With these words Luther broke the spell 
of the mediaeval beggar saint. “Useless people, who serve neither 
to protect nor to nourish, but only consume, lounge around, or 
tramp, sohuld not be suffered, but be driven out of the land or 
made to work.”!? Roscher well says that in the matier of beg- 
ging Luther is a turning-point to a higher social economy.'* His 
work here had the significance of a revolution. 

Of different kinds of work, Luther esteemed agriculture best, 
healthiest, more religious, nearer to nature, nearer to God. He 
says that it is not money and goods which nourish men, but God 
alone, so that man’s good does not stand in human wit, but in 
God’s blessing.** “Agriculture is a divine means of subsistence, 

7 20:272 f.1 

8 5:98; 20:284; 4:330; 13:95 ete. 

9 4:380, ete. 

10 Erl, Ausg., 1:250; 52:112. See further in Ward, Darstellung und Wiir- 
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Jena, 1898, 47 ff. 

11 Erl. Ausg., 9:319. 
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Luther in his article on ‘The Economic Views of the Reformers” in Theol. 
Studien und Kritiken, 1880, H. 4, 677 ff. 

13 Geschichte der Nationalékonomik in Deutschland, Miinchen, 1874, 68. 
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—it comes straight down from heaven.”** 'T'o cultivate the earth 
is a divine work, which God has commanded, according to Gene- 
sis 1.2 Therefore the peasant’s work is the happiest, and “full 
of hope, for to sow, to plow, to plant, to graft, to mow, to cut, to 
thresh,—all that has great hope.**7 ‘Therefore he thinks it would 
be better if there were fewer merchants and tradesmen and more 
farmers.’® 

But all other kinds of work have their place. The people form 
one body, and an overseer may be more useful than a hand- 
laborer. Then where would princes and nobles be if there were 
no ministers, teachers, farmers, artisans? Division of labor is 
necessary. I lave cloth, but I could not make hose. “Therefore 
it is well ordered in the Latin lands that the tailors have a special 
‘guild which make hose and nothing else; here they make hose, 
doublet [jacket], and coat, all in one form and in one feat.!® 
The higher forms of labor are much esteemed by Luther.. “Next 
to the preaching office, I know that the work of the teacher is the 
most useful, the greatest, and the best?’’*° Physicians are also 
useful, and the lawyers are specially valuable in the protection of 
life, property, and virtue. For the same reason the worldly au- 
thorities are to be prized. This will explain also Luther’s appre- 
ciation of the soldier. “Ah, war is like a golden hook, with 
which if a man fishes he does not get very much.”** He frankly 
confesses that war is a great plague, but he adds: “We have also 
to see how much greater the plague from .which war saves us.”?? 
For this reason war is just as necessary in its place as eating or 
drinking. So far as war is a war of necessity, one can fight even 
as a mercenary soldier. A warrior must have a good conscience, 
and must be sure he is serving God. The calling of a soldier in 
itself is just as honorable as any.** This does not mean that our 
Reformer was oblivious to the desolating influence of war. “May 
God turn away his wrath from us, for war is the greatest punish- 
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ment, as it destroys religion and worldly and domestic rule. 
Everything goes under. Scarcity and pestilence are as a foxtail, 
—not, to be compared to war.”** Business of a jailer and execu- 
tioner is also necessary.?> It was Luther’s glory to make divine 
the calling of the common man,—that the smith at his forge is as 
truly the servant of God and co-worker with Him as the monk at 
his prayers. 

There were some businesses however, which Luther did not like. 
One of these was the usurer’s or interest-taker’s. I cannot go 
into the history of interest in the Christian Church. Suffice it to 
say that following the unanimous opinion of the Fathers, the med- 
iaeval Church condemned all taking of interest, though she did 
not succeed in breaking up the practice even among her own 
members. In this matter Luther stood squarely with her, though 
Calvin did not. In the Middle Ages there was but little oppor- 
tunity to lay out money productively, as there came to be with 
the new discoveries at the dawn of the modern era, and the great 
trade routes east and west. Before Luther’s time the chief bor- 
rowers were the poor, and they borrowed not to start some 
money-making scheme but to live, to tide them over hard places. 
As long as husbandry was the chief business, and payments were 
made in kind, the taking of interest was really usury and exploi- 
tation of the poor. With the-expansion of trade and the build- 
ing up of great industries, a process which was going on rapidly 
in the sixteenth century, the situation changed; large monies 
were needed, and interest was charged as a matter of course. 
Luther inherited the old conception, and it is to the credit of his 
sense of justice and of mercy that he came out strongly against 
the practice. In three or four writings he struck it hard blows, 
in his long and in his short sermon on usury (or interest), in 
1519,7* in his book, Von Kaufshandlung und Wucher,** 1524, 
and in his appeal to the clergy, An die Pfarrherrn wider den 
Wucher zu predigen,”* 1540. 

In the first book (1519) he savs that the spirit of “avarice 
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and interest [usury, Wucher] has not only mightily increased, 
but has understood how to seek a covering-board under which 
it, with the reputation of fairness, can carry on its evil. And 
so it has almost come about that we no longer regard the holy 
gospel. ‘Therefore it is necessary in these dangerous times to 
show to every man how he can carry on business in temporal 
goods, making the right distinction, and carefully observing the 
holy Gospel of Christ our Lord.” Notice the religious stand- 
point. He refers to Luke vi: 30 ff. as the great charter of non- 
interest loaning. A poor man has to borrow. “You should loan 
and expect nothing from it. It is usury all the same when you 
Joan wine, corn (korn, wheat and other grains), money or what- 
not to your neighbors for a year or a certain length of time, ob- 
ligating or loading them with interest, that they must give back 
more or other than they have borrowed.”*® Such a proceeding 
is against love of the neighbor and against the natural law which 
Christ shows us in Luke vi :31 and Matt. vii :12. Against the 
objection that in non-interest loans a man loses the use of what 
he has loaned, he simply answers: “He who considers giving or 
Joaning, must also have previously considered the interest, or he 
would neither give nor loan.” Then when it is said that it is a 
custom for scholars, priests, Churches to loan for gain, Luther 
replies: “Well, it is neither Christian, nor godly, nor natural, 
and against this no example can help.”*° 

The second part of the sermon lie considers Zinskauf or Ren- 
tenkauf, the letting out of capital or goods for yearly return, or 
selling on credit with interest, or, as Erharddt explains it, * a 
laying out of capital for interest upon real property (apparently 
the same as our mortgage), only with this difference from the 
present form of such loaning, that the creditor was looked upon 
as the legal possessor of the property, and had a claim upon a 
regular income either in kind or in money. This, Luther says, 
is a pretty way of loading other people without apparent sin, and 
becoming rich without any cost to oneself. In this case the 
debtor gives over to the creditor the use of some property, which 
he can claim again after he has paid what he owes; or it takes 
the form of a personal interest claim which is liquidated by the 
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activity of the debtor in industry, art, or handwork. Sometimes 
it is a steady payment of interest in money. The time in which 
all these forms of Rentenkauf may run is sometimes for life or 
forever. There was much discussion of the permissibility of 
these forms of gain in the sixteenth century, and Church ordi- 
nances generally held them valid under certain conditions. Lu- 
ther, however, had no patience with them. He thinks Renten- 
kauf increases only goods, the honor of men, and luxury gives 
occasion to avarice; for the creditor in these transactions “never 
or but seldom considers the advantage and help of the buyer, but 
only his own.” Besides, this kind of selling for revenue is in its 
effect only usury or interest after all, and it brings all lands, 
cities, people under burdens, exhausts and destroys them.** “Sel- 
ling on credit has brought the greatest misery to the German 
nation. But for this, many would have left unbought their silk, 


velvet, cloth of gold, spices, and other pomps. It arose only a 


little over a hundred years ago, and has already brought all 
princes, cities, etc., into poverty, distress, and destruction.”®* 
So also going surety is a bad thing, for it has brought many peo- 
ple down.** The result of this revenue (buying or selling on 


credit) was a kind of mortgage on land under which German 
agriculture suffered much. 

The letting out of money, ete., on interest is objectionable in 
Luther’s eyes also because the gain is on the creditor’s side and 
all the loss on the debtor’s. He says the interest payer is subject 
to God’s power, to death, sickness, water, fire, wind, hail, light- 
ning, storms, wolves, and bad men ;—all this danger the money- 
lord should assume.*® But Luther did not deny absolutely all 
profit from interest, though he so protected the debtor that he 
took away most of the stimulus to the loaner to peel the less for- 
tunate. The creditor cannot demand the principal back at any 
one time,—that must be left to the discretion of the borrower.*® 
This is on the ground that the former has an equal risk. But 
at the same time the debtor must do everything possible to live 
up to his contract, must not deviate from it because he thinks it 
is unjust, but must be thoroughly obedient to all his duties. The 
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authorities, however, should see to it that all unjust burdens and 
interest are done away, for it is their duty to punish the wrong 
and protect the right.*” When one’s capital is his or her only 
stock in trade, as for instance in the case of a widow, then its 
letting out at interest is justifiable.** Here the moral dangers 
to the creditor do not exist, and Luther’s sense saw that interest 
in these cases was an economic necessity. 

Besides the usurer’s, the importer’s trade did not stand high 
with Luther. This simple peasant’s son did not have much use 
for luxury. He does not like the over-sea trade with India, 
“which brings costly silk, gold-work, spices, which are of no use 
and only serve pomp, and drain the land and people of money.” 
“England would have less gold, if Germany did not import its 
cloth. And the king of Portugal would not be so lifted up if we 
let him keep his spices.” ‘These foreign wares are of no use, 
but they grind us down.”*® Playing and dancing Luther also 
wanted to restrain,*® as also immoderate eating and drinking, 
for as a fact, he says, “other nations, particularly the Latin lands, 
have a great politeness, and they have a spite against us whom 
they call ‘the full Germans.’ ’’** 

Connected with this suspicion against luxury and wealth, Lu- 
ther did not like great business houses, large importing firms, 
or concerns which had a monopoly in whole or in part. In 1512 
the Reichstag at Cologne declared against these companies, as 
the United States Government has against the Standard Oil 
Company. The Diet said that within a few years past, great so- 
cieties of merchants have arisen in the empire which have in their 
hands alone all kinds of wares, spices, metal, woollens, etc., that 
they drive trade in them, and according to their own pleasure 
and for their own advantage, determine the price of such goods, 
and this is against the holy Empire, the imperial right, and all 
power—in which words one might almost hear the vcice of Roose- 
velt. Luther agreed heartily with the Reichstag in this de- 
liverance: “We must put a bridle in the mouth of the Fuggers 
and companies like them. How is it possible in one man’s life- 
time to collect together such a heap of wealth, if the thing is done 
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godly and rightly? How can one hundred gulden gain twenty 
in one year?** (Similar questions have often been asked since 
in America.) “Of other companies I could say much, for all of 
them are inexcusable, for they act in avarice and injustice, in 
which nothing of a good conscience is to be found. For they have 
all wares in their own hands, and make what they will, and in- 
crease or lessen their stock at pleasure, and oppress and destroy 
the small merchants just as the pike does the small fish. - There- 
fore no one dare ask how with a good conscience he can be in 
such companies. If these firms remain, right and honor go un- 
der, if the latter abide, then the companies must go.”** One can 
readily understand with what burning words Luther would scori- 
ate that great American monopoly, whose history has been mark- 
ed by the most unscrupulous destruction of all competitors in its 
field that has probably ever been known.** 

Luther had no patience with the motto of some modern rail- 
roads and other corporations: Charge all that the traffic will 
bear. He says that the common rule of merchants is: I sell my 
wares as dear as I can. He replies to that that such a rule 
“makes room for avarice and opens the door and window to hell,” 
though all business is run under it. Merchants should not go 
beyond the common market price, and should charge “according 
to the time and greatness of the work” represented in the article. 
Better still it would be, if the authorities fixed the price by the 
judgment of experts, in which Luther anticipated the laws of» 
Congress and State Legislatures in regard to railroad charges.*® 

There was nothing specially new in Luther’s views in this 
branch of economics. It was the teaching of the canonists of the 
Middle Ages that the worth of a thing is dependent on the value 
of the stuff used in it, and the pains and work that it cost. Com- 
petition as a factor in the fixing of price, and subjective lust of 
gain, were excluded. Nor should the price be reckoned according 
to anticipated payment or payment on credit or contract. The 
Roman Catholic Church had the right and duty to watch over 
trade, just as the modern State claims and uses that right for 
itself. Of course more or less give-and-take bargaining was al- 
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lowed, and market fluctuations were made use of, but the effort of 
the Church was to fix prices as objectively as possible.*® Luther 
had the same idea. “How high thy price should be in trade or 
work,” he said, “thou canst better reckon when thou considerest 
the time and amount of work, and takest the parable of a com- 
mon day-laborer who works and sees what the day earns. Reckon 
then how many days the thing cost, and how much work and 
danger it represents; for the greater the work, the longer the 
time, the greater the reward or price.”** Here Luther takes the 
day’s work of the common man as the foundation for the fixing 
of price, in which he anticipated Adam Smith. Luther was the 
enemy of great fortunes. He says that more than a fair living 
is not to be looked for by trade or merchandise, and that every 
preference by which we get an advantage over another is to be 
avoided.*® 

I said a moment ago that Luther taught that the best way to 
fix prices is the judgment of fair-minded experts, or those that 
passed for such. This method was frequently in use in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and was provided for in Calvin’s legislation in Ge- 
neva.*® It appears that it was not practicabie in Germany, and 
therefore Luther thought the next best thing was to go according 
to the market, or according to the custom of the land.*° No one 
can put up his prices to get advantage of the general need,—that 
is theft and robbery.*t Nor can one cause an artificial scarcity 
for personal profit, such as farmers who waste grain in order to 
make it dear.** Also those who get one kind of goods in their 
own hands and then advance the price are transgressors against 
the public weal and should be punished. These merchants act 
as though the blessings of God were for them alone.** All mo- 
nopolists are not worthy to be called men. They ought to be 
driven out of the land.** Luther lived in a transition time—a 
time when the simple ways of the fathers were yielding before 
the commerce of many lands and the increased wealth thus re- 
sulting. This disturbed the old economic relations. This dis- 
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turbance the conservative Luther tried to reduce t> a minimum 
by holding on to the old ideals, by keeping a sharp watch over the 
great merchants and would-be monopolists, and by a legal limita- 
tion of luxury,—all of which revealed his sound moral and reli- 
gious sense and his sympathy with the common man. 4 


The right of private property Luther ailowed to the full. That 
right rested on work, on the precepts of the Scripture, on the 
duty of providing for one’s own and of giving to the needy.** 
Communism is unnatural and impossible. Men are not all equal,. 
for God has created them different, and this difference or in-- 
equality remains.** Nor is communism inculcated in the Scrip-- 
ture,—it was simply voluntary for those disciples who wished it 
(Acts iv:32), not for Pilate and Herod and other outsiders, as 
our foolish peasants storm.** The example in Acts iv. is not 
binding, though mutual helpfulness is.°* Family life excludes: 
communism, says Luther.** However, in case of extreme need,. 
ordinary laws do not hold,—reminding one of the mediaeval pro- 
verb: In extreme necessity all things are common.  Luther- 
says: “Necessity breaks iron, and can well break a law. What is- 
right in a time of necessity may not be right in ordinary times. 
Who takes bread from the store without being driven by hunger 
is a thief, but otherwise he does right, because we are under obli- 
gation to give to him. And so with other things. But those 
who need should seek out princes, ministers, and pious learned 
people.’*® This reminds us of the sensation caused in England 
a few years ago by the remark of Cardinal Manning that the 
starving have a natural right to bread, or, to put it in his own 
words, that “every man has a right to work or to bread.” ;*° but 
people forgot that in saying that, he was only repeating the axiom 
of the canon law of his own Church, or the foundation principle 
on which society rests. At any rate, Luther said as much. But 
in regard to communism Luther worked as a thoroughly conser- 
vative force. 


But this did not mean that Luther was averse to municipal 
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provisions for the common good. He placed the care of the poor 
on the community. “Every city and borough,” he says, “must 
build its own churches, towers, and bells, and care for its own 
poor,”’—not the Church as such, but the whole place as a civic 
entity. So far as this work has to do with the poor, it must be 
guided by a wise Christian spirit. Some competent man must 
be set over it who shall make personal investigation of needs. 
This man may well be a church officer. Such a social deacon 
Luther esteemed highly. He says: “After the preaching office 
there is no higher office in the Church than this poor-adminis- 
tration, so that Church goods are rightly and honestly looked af- 
ter, to the end that poor Christians who cannot make their own 
living may be helped, so as not to suffer need.” Whence shall 
these resources come? From foundations and legacies, which 
should be turned from the churches and monasteries to the poor, 
from voluntary contributions, from assessments laid as a matter 
of duty on the citizens, and from a union of neighboring com- 
munities to look after this matter by a poor-tax. In this way 
Luther laid the foundation for a new method with the poor, 
which lifted the latter from the chances of wayside charity and 
made their support a matter of right.** 

Speaking of Luther not being averse to municipal experiments 
for the common good reminds us that the semi-socialistic provi- 
sion at Leisnig met his warm approval. With the emptying of 
the monasteries and the lapse of other old religious foundations, 
the question came up, What shall be done with their property 
and income? In Leisnig it was determined to found a common 
chest from which the town would wisely supply the needs of the 
citizens. 'Two nobles, two counsellors, three citizens, and three 
peasants were a committee of administration. The first provis- 
jon was that the congregation or community should have full 
power to call, induct, or dismiss their pastors, and to see to it 
that in every house God’s Word should be used for instruction 
and reformation of life. In the churches two boxes were to be 
placed for gifts of bread, cheese, eggs, meat, and two offertory 
eases for money for the common chest, as well as for the regular 
offering. The president had to distribute the victuals to the 
poor, and on Sunday exhort to the honor of God and love to the 
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neighbor. From the chest the church buildings were to be kept 
up, and the salaries of the ministers and sextons paid. This 
salary was to be a fixed sum, with no leeway for gifts or fees. All 
begging is prohibited. But all the poor are to be carefully look- 
ed after, and all orphan children educated and trained in hand- 
work. Artisans and peasants hard-pressed shall have money 
advanced to them, and if they without fault of their own are in- 
capable of paying they shall be excused the debt. Strangers shall 
also be helped in a similar way. Purchases shall be made for the 
common good, in cheap years provisions bought up and used for 
the needs of the whole community. All are obligated to regular 
contributions. 

Now this was a pretty thorough-going socialism for that time. 
What was Luther’s attitude toward it? Cordial. He praised it 
highly. He hoped that this would be an example to other towns 
how they could administer and use the churchly wealth. The 
old monks, who had not themselves freely left the cloister, should 
be carefully taken care of. From the city monasteries schools for 
both boys and girls should be provided. The Leisnig ordinance 
paved the way to the modern method of dealing with the prob- 
lem of poverty, viz., as an affair of the whole community,—every 
congregation responsible for its own poor. Both schools and the 
poor are the subject of common civic and ecclesiastical concern,— 
an idea which revolutionized this branch of economics. Luther’s 
hearty support of the Leisnig socialism reveals a side to him not 
often mentioned. At the same time he was far from putting a 
premium on poverty, as we have seen. The poor should haye 
from the public enough for life, but their lot should not be made 
so easy that they would prefer poverty to work.” 

Professor Nikolaus Miiller of Berlin has discovered that not 
only Leisnig but also Wittenberg had its common chest. As early 
as January, 1521, there was in the latter city an Ordnung des 
gemeinen Beutels zur Erhaltung Hausund anderer armer be- 
diirftiger Leute zu Wittenberg, though this had only to do with 
the poor. There were to be reputable overseers elected, who 
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should help the poor intelligently with careful discrimination, 
based on a visit to their homes. Money should be contributed 
for this common object, and grain and wood should be purchased 
by the city for this purpose. The preachers are to exhort the 
people and make them considerate. For the success of the plan 
almost everything depends on the preachers and overseers.** 

Both the Leisnig and Wittenberg ordinances show Luther in 
the role of a civic semi-socialist reformer. City and congrega- 
tion as a common body functionized as a paternal society. They 
looked after the income of the congregation and the systematic 
care of the poor. This latter is no opus operatum, no religious 
tribute to conscience or to purgatory, but an organized ethical act 
of the whole community. Not only the poor, but also (in Leis- 
nig) artisans and peasants who needed temporarily a helping 
hand should receive it. “That is a new principle,” says Seeberg, 
“a churchly-social thought. It is the duty of the society (or con- 
gregation) not only to help when the need is already present, but 

Iso to reach out assistance as a prophylactic against the future. 
In other words, not only mission, but also social, work is the task 
of the congregation.”** 

In the matter of capital, Luther never got far beyond the med- 
jaeval view. Not that he shared the mediaeval praise of poverty 
as a special virtue, or looked upon the generous bestowal of one’s 
goods on the Church as the chief end of life, but that he held 
that naive attitude toward nature and the simple life which was 
the ruling one at a time when men lived near the soil, and large 
accumulations of capital were unknown, and were useless in any 
case. In some cases there had been an advance, and large busi- 
ness houses, like the famous firm of the Fuggers, sprang up. But 
this tendency Luther did not like. To keep near to nature, to 
carry on a small business in simplicity, industry, and piety, was 
his ideal. “Of the productivity of capital,” says Roscher, “Lu- 
ther had as little conception as the strict canon law.’ Still he 
had some conception of the place of capital, as he vindicates in- 
terest in case of necessity, such, for instance, as that of a widow 
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left with a small property, who has the right to put her wealth 
where it will bring her in a living.** 

In general it may be said of Luther’s social-economic views 
that they were neither modern nor revolutionary. For the most 
part they marked a continuity with the Middle Ages, not a break. 
Of course his abolition of monasticism and celibacy and his treat- 
ment of work and poverty were really both modern and revolu- 
tionary, and all this had beneficent and far-reaching consequences 
even in the economic world. His judgment of economic ques- 
tions was ethical and religious. What the Scriptures prescribed, 
according to his understanding of them, was valid. When either 
party—noble or peasant—went beyond or contradicted this norm 
they were self-condemned. As the Saviour did not lay down a so- 
cial program, neither would he. As Christ and the apostles did 
not abolish slavery, neither would he abolish the Feudal Sys- 
tem.*? But Church and clergy had social duties; they must work 
for social betterment; they must abate wrongs; they must preach 
obedience, peace, brotherhood, love. But they do not have to 
create new social institutions. That is the work of the State 
with the advice of experts. Princes and the Reichstag must do 
away with usury and credit; they must regulate prices, watch 
over trade, and punish evil. “May God give again an Alexander 
or a Solon to restrain or prevent usury.” Jurists, not preachers, 
have to decide such matters.°* The Siate must advance to help 
the people. It is not for itself, but for the common weal. It 
must abate social ills, do away with abuses, bad laws, etc., helped 
by the Church as spiritual leader and inspirer, not as head nor 
dominator. 

Luther was not infallible. Some of his views were mistaken 
and have been long since outgrown. But it is doubtful whether, 
after all, the modern minister can do better than follow some of 
the main lines of his teaching: (1) Church and clergy must un- 
derstand the social conditions of their age. (2) They must give 
their faithful testimony as to the moral and religious demands 
of Christianity. They shall call sin sin, misery misery. “They 
should not bend before the age-spirit and its idols, nor stoop be- 
fore the rich and mighty, before science and popular favor.” 
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Luther’s reproofs of governments and overgrown mercantile es- 
tablishments, of interest and revolutionary peasants, were per- 
haps at times one-sided, but they showed the greatness of the 
man. ‘They were the expression—whether mistaken or not— of 
great ethical and religious principles, and these are the preacher’s 
throne. (3) Nor need the Church hold back to-day from favor- 
ing actual remedies for economic grievances that look toward so- 
cialism, any more than she did at Leisnig and Wittenberg, but as 
to details of social adjustments, she had better leave these to 
statesmen, jurists, and other experts. (4) The State must ad- 
dress itself to evils in this field with determined earnestness. 
President Roosevelt’s reformatory activity against the exploita- 
tion of the public by the great corporations is in the spirit and 
power of Luther. It would have made him shout for joy. (5) 
Preacher, statesman, social reformer, must ever keep his faith 
bright in God, and in His leading of the world through law and 
ordered progress. 

Madison, N. J. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE PEDAGOGIC VALUE OF BLOODY SACRIFICE; A 
STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


BY JOHN R, BRAEUER, M.LITT., PH.D. 


The rationale of bloody sacrifice as an expiatory measure rests, 
above all things, on the use and purpose one finds in religion 
itself. Why cultivate religion? What is its ultimate end in 
the evolution of the individual and the race as a whole? The 
question may be answered in one word: redemption. The sum- 
mum bonum of all life, the essence of what is called “eternal 
life” was voiced by the “only begotten” Son of God in the ma- 
jestic words, “Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 
John 16, 33. They flowed from his consciousness of psychic 
victory, his absolute triumph over every form of earthly depres- 
sion, his imperturbability of mind amid the crash of worlds, his 
repose in God alone. The complete redemption of the soul is a 
condition of perfect harmony in ourselves with every im- 
pinging force on the wide periphery of universal life; it would 
embrace a relation of peace with God and man, a smooth adjust- 
ment to every circumstance of life, duty, experience and destiny. 
To effect our complete redemption is the motive of all religion; 
such is the kingdom to be built within us; and only in whatever 
degree we attain this victory by means of religion, do we lay hold 
of the realities of life, the life eternal, by which, though we die, 
the survival of personality shall flow on through the aeons of 
eternity. I resume, therefore, religion makes for redemption. 

Now it is the genius of religion to touch man as it finds him; 
grovelling in lowliness, driven by fears, in bondage to his appe- 
tites. The potency of Jesus was a healing virtue; the Word 
made flesh ministered to the infirmities of his brethren in the 
flesh. Not to amuse the righteous, but to heal the sick, the 
blessed Savior lived His lowly life. A direct and fundamental 
proof of the divine origin of Christianity may be found in the 
fact that it alone is adjusted to every need of man, for the Crea- 
tor knew what was in man. Pascal, while approaching this 
subject from another point of view, said with deep insight, “The 
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whole course of things should bear upon the establishment and 
exaltation of religion; the opinions and feelings of men should 
be found conformable to what religion enjoins; and, in a word, 
religion should be so manifestly the great object and center to- 
ward which all things tend, that whosoever understands its prin- 
ciples, should be enabled to account by it for the nature of man 
in particular, and for the government of the world at large.” 
(Thoughts on Rel. ch. 3). Setting in where man actually finds 
himself, Christianity takes hold and begins to fit him for his 
higher destiny. To deal with humanity in its original instincts 
is the legitimate method of saving grace. 

It is impossible to trace the origin of our consciousness of sin; 
the story of the fall, while it registers the awakening of man to 
it, leaves a basic mystery pending. It had to be; sin exists and 
man is conscious of it as being an injury to God. This conscious- 
ness, moreover, is a wholesome experience, for in promulgat- 
ing a moral law through Moses God gave the world a school- 
master unto Christ. The instinct of sin-consciousness, being the 
source of man’s alienation from God in thought and feeling, be- 
came the negative pole, which, counteracted by the opposite one 
of saving grace, set the pendulum of spiritual life swaying. It 
produced a process moving toward redemption. 

Basing our investigation on the primal instinct by which man 
conceives God injured, we run up against the custom of expia- 
tory sacrifice, as it was practiced from the earliest days of his- 
tory. We cannot fix the point where human sacrifice began nor 
can we estimate its scope; neither may one decide conclusively, 
whether animal sacrifice was always a substitute for human vic- 
tims. We do know that the Grecian Dionysos cult, which en- 
tailed the consuming of raw meats for sacrificial purposes, was a 
remnant of human sacrifice among that people. Themistocles 
offered three prisoners to Bacchus Omestes, as Plutarch tells us. 
(Them. 13 Pelop. 21). Dionysos worship at Boeotia and still 
later at Lesbos and Tenedos was associated with human sacrifices. 
From the data we may infer that among the Greeks at least, 
whose religion was taken over largely from Asiatic sources, the 
nature of the crime to be atoned for determined the quality and 
character of the offering. The need of atoning for the sin of an 
entire nation, for instance, required a more precious form of of- 
fering, the value being enhanced when the person volunteered. 
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As to sacrifices among the Hebrews, one must exercise care to 
distinguish between eucharistic-federative and expiatory offer- 
ings. The sacrific of Cain and Abel, assuming for the moment 
that this is one of our earliest data, is called minchah, a thank 
offering, although it was, in part at least, bloody. Noah’s sacri- 
fice after the flood was a covenantal rite. (Gen. 8). That of 
Tsaac stands by itself (Gen. 22); in principle, it seems to have 
been a voluntary surrender of an only son of Abraham’s part and 
a willing dedication of himself on Isaac’s; the expiatory idea 
does not appear to have entered here. The first explicit motive 
for expiation we meet in the early record of Job’s sacrifices for 
his children and friends. (Job 1:5-48). But we deal here with 
Chaldaic origins. The case of Jephthah and his daughter is 
anomalous. 

The threads of our argument for the pedagogic value of bloody 
sacrifice will have to be gathered, as we recall the factors 
Moses, under God, was called to cognize, when he became the 
welder of Hebrew religion. There can be no conscience without 
an underlying consciousness of sin. To evolve a conscience, ten- 
der and acute, he gave the law in commandments, which, work- 
ing as a ferment in the hearts of the people, steadily strength- 
ened that prerequisite of conscience which is sin-consciousness. 
For the law stigmatizes sin; it exalts the standard of Jehovah’s 
righteousness and reflexively humbles man; it increases that 
“sense of absolute dependence” which Schleiermacher, erron- 
eously however, held to be the essence of all religion. The law 
created that sense of the wrath of Jehovah so graphically ex- 
pressed in the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament. But 
this was by no means the only psychic factor Moses should sway 
for ultimate redemption. Sin-consciousness imparts a sting, 
which gives rise to the impulse in man to placate the Deity. A 
psychic fear, hovering over the dark gulf between man and his 
injured God, clamors for expulsion. Thus the yearning for re- 
conciliation, for the appeasement of the Creator is another pri- 
mal instinct of our nature. Whether such a pacifying of divine 
wrath is at all necessary, speaking in the absolute, is not the 
question here; it is enough that we recognize the fact that such 
a need is felt in human nature. Man feels he must give up some 
adequate offering to annul the injury he feels he has done to 
God. And in the scale of worth nothing exceeds the price of 
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blood. Blood was considered to be the seat of life. Gen. 9:5. 
The Israelites were forbidden to eat it in any form: “And ye 
shall eat no manner of blood, whether it be of fowl or of beast, 
in any of your dwellings.” Lev. 7:25. Hence nothing but blood 
could serve as a fit offering to reconcile the Deity, and the Le- 
vitical system included it for these reasons. “For the life of the 
flesh is in the blood: and I have given it to you upon the altar 
to make atonement for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh 
atonement by reason of the life.” Lev. 17:11. 

At this point, it will be necessary, for the sake of clarity, to 
anticipate our ultimate conclusion regarding the pedagogical 
value of blood shedding. ‘The end of man’s original creation is 
his final redemption. This is brought about by psychic evolu- 
tion through the pedagogic service of religion. Bloody sacrifice, 
being an important factor in religion, must have, if it be legiti- 
mate, a pedagogic function, emancipating the soul from an im- 
perfect to a more and more perfected adjustment and harmony 
with God. “Wo immer,” says Eucken in his ‘ Wahrheitsgehalt 
der Religion, “die Religion mehr ist als Spiel und Ergoetzung, 
da steht der Begriff des Jpfers im Vordergrunde.” 

The whole Levitical plan of the Old Testament culminates in 
sacrifice effected by the shedding of blood. But its tone and 
symbolic import are far above the conception of pagan nations. 
We are quite safe in saying that no human sacrifices ever occur- 
red among the Hebrews by suggestion or indulgence of the offi- 
cial priesthood, save the death of our Lord. Moses once for all 
abolished human sacrifice by instituting the pedagogic device of 
animal offerings. The Levitical forms applied what the story 
of the offering of Isaac implied, namely that the ram should be 
slaughtered in place of or as a substitute for the boy. To ex- 
pect the Israelites, ever tempted to retrograde by reason. of their 
pagan environment, to apprehend anything like our New Testa- 
ment conception of sacrifice, would have been untimely and fu- 
tile; besides their potent primal instincts could not be modified 
without centuries of training. 

It is interesting to observe how God gradually prepared the 
way for a higher stage of redemption by the increasing penetra- 
tion of revealed truth. Much has been said in recent criticism 
about theantagonism ofthe Hebrew prophets to the sacerdotal sys- 
tem. Running their course side«by side, sacerdotalism, crippled 
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by legalistic degeneration and exhausted in its vital message by 
the later born Gospel of the prophets, had to fall behind and lose 
the race. But it was a struggle of years. What Bossuet says 
about the Gospel, may be applied to prophecy, “It is only in the 
Gospel that we get the final and real freedom; it was accom- 
plished quietly; the old forms were not destroyed utterly, but 
undermined.” (Faith of the Modern Protestant, page 76). 
Prophecy simply lifted the veil, which Moses, by mystic device, 
had drawn around a truth of original intuition. It abrogated 
the symbol. The teaching of the prophets anticipates what is 
fundamental and permanent in the whole plan of reconciliation. 
Herbert Spencer said, “The ultimate form of the religious con- 
sciousness is to find the development of a consciousness, 
which at the outset contained a germ of truth obscured 
by multitudinous errors. Errors they hardly were, these 
rites and sacrifices, but stepping-stones of progress in the train- 
ing of the select people. How discerning is the teaching of the 
prophet Micah! ‘“Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come before Him with 
burnt offering, with calves of a year old? Will Jehovah be 
pleased with thousands of rams or with ten thousands of rivers 
of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? He hath showed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.” (6:7). In a general way, the prophetic denuncia- 
tion of contemporary sacrifices was directed chiefly against the 
opus operatum vogue, which held to the letter, but set at naught 
the spiritual purport. But the full content of their message is 
not exhausted in this interpretation; there was present also the 
germ of a new truth: that the dedication of self is, after all, the 
only required offering. 

And thus we approach the “fulness of time,’ when the “Lamb 
of God foreordained before the foundation of the world,” (I Pet. 
1:20), or as it is more strikingly put in Rev. 13:8, “slain from 
the foundation of the world,” stepped on the stage of history. 
The long-pending antagonism between the Mosaic ordinance of 
animal sacrifice and the prophetic vision of our complete self- 
dedication to God was now to.be solved forever in the life and 
death of Jesus Christ. 
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A new order of things began with the era of John the Baptist. 
He invested the ancient custom of baptism with a content in that 
it should signify or attest the individual’s surrender in will to 
God; we behold the germic thought of the prophets henceforth 
being enforced with authority. THe baptized unto the remission 
of sins those who repented and gave themselves by a new obedi- 
ence to God; and Jesus, beginning the great work of final deliver- 
ance, came to Jordan, submitting to baptism at the hands of 
John. Our Lord there expressed the solemn intention of which 
his whole life became the glorious fulfillment. This is highly 
significant. Having by that act put himself in line with the 
teaching of the prophets, his attitude to the traditional system 
of animal sacrifices becomes a matter of concern. Did Jesus en- 
dorse them ? 

He said he came not to destroy, but to fulfill, i. e., to fill-full. 
He was not born to be an iconoclast, ruthlessly shattering the 
scaffold, on which the household of faith through the pedagogic 
system of Mosaic sacrifices was built up; he came to fulfill. His 
method tended to render the one obsolete by creating the better 
and the more real. He matched the antitype to the type. There- 
fore Jesus never pronounced Himself in explicit words against 
sacrifices, as they were carried on in the temple. But did he en- 
dorse them ? 

Observing baptism, fasting, the Sabbath and other customs, 
he omitted, if the silence of the Gospels may be adduced in 
proof, the practice of Levitical sacrifice. It is true, on the eve 
of His passion He ordered the paschal lamb to be slain, but in 
the very act of its intended observance according to ancient 
vogue, he merged the Mosaic rite in the New Testament in His 
blood, the memorial supper. At what age His Messianic conscious- 
ness, awake already in the synagogue at Nazareth, conceived 
also the need of the final blood offering for the sin of the world, 
we can not tell; but we are informed how the vision of His suf- 
fering and death gradually took shape before His mind. At this 
point, the historic cleansing of the temple throws a flood of light 
on the question. There sat the money-changers and those who 
sold the animals for sacrifice—a legitimate traffic and necessary 
for the sacrificial vogue. Jesus indignantly overthrew their 
tables and seats, saying, “It is written, My house shall be called 
a house of prayer but ye made it a den of robbers.” Here, then, 
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was a Clash with contemporary sacerdotalism. “My house shall 
be called a house of prayer.” They had turned it into a shamble 
for sacrifice. Little wonder, that the gulf between the prophet 
and the priesthood widened, the latter venting their last curses on 
Him before Pontius Pilate. To abolish the sacrificial system, 
they realized, meant to uproot their hierarchy and their prestige 
among the people. The thrust touched the vitals of sacerdotal- 
ism. 

Enough said, our Lord saw clearly that the final redemption 
of the human race demanded that the deliverer should give His 
life “as a ransom for many.” ‘To that pointed the finger of 
prophecy from the past ; to that pointed forward the need of man- 
kind’s redemption. Sin is too mighty; the instinct for an ap- 
peasement too dominant that without the shedding of blood the 
peace of sonship ever should fall on man. Hence the dedication 
of our Savior’s life to holiness of thought and deed was not suffi- 
cient to complete His Messianic mission. The prophet had to 
turn priest, in order that the bondage of the soul to all priestly 
rites might be abolished. The death of Christ was prophetically, 
historically, pedagogically necessary. 

We are chiefly concerned here about the pedagogical side of 
His sacrificial death. Wherein consists that worth for the 
world’s redemption ? 

We saw how Moses overcame the cruel practice of human sacri- 
fice by the pedagogical device of animal sacrifice. Satisfying 
the deep-rooted instinct for propitiating God, he accustomed the 
Jews to the idea of substitution and vicariousness. And where 
the Mosaic dispensation ends, the sacrificial work of Christ be- 
gins. The cross of Christ is the greatest fact in the realm of 
spiritual truth. Every need of our nature, every fear, every 
form of spiritual bondage is dissipated by the magic of the cross. 
Every belief attached to it works a deliverance of some kind. 
Every hope staked on it is salutary. It cleanses the vision to 
our perfect sonship. It effects the true at-one-ment. 

The death of Christ, in effect, annulled all sacrifices in the 
world. It made a priesthood unnecessary. It took the life out 
of paganism. Wherever men are led to believe that Christ’s 
death is the final sacrifice, they no longer attempt any sacrifices. 
Tmagine the waste of life, the cruelty, the superstition annihilated 
in the world by accepting Christ’s sacrifice. The central thought 
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of the epistle to the Hebrews revolves around this point: the eter- 
nal validity of Christ’s atoning death. The pierced hands and 
feet of Mary’s son stopped streams of human and animal blood, 
which still might flow, had not God in Christ rendered Himself 
the object of a delivering belief. 

Such a belief was the more readily accepted, because our Lord’s 
person satisfied all the ethical demands made by human nature 
for a valid offering. His life was blameless. He died at the 
prime of life. He was the first-born of Mary. He reproduced 
the ideal of Adam’s perfection. He gave His life voluntarily, 
Surely human nature could not seek a better offering. His 
blood was beyond price. There lies a solace for the guilty con- 
science, the assurance attested. 

The question whether, in the absolute sense, bloody sacrifice 
was at all necessary, may here be put. Undoubtedly scholastic 
theology gave to blood-shedding an aspect incompatible with a 
high moral concept of God. All depends, whether one view the 
subject sub specie Dei or sub specie humani generis, as Spinoza 
would have phrased it. Sub specie Dei no sacrifice was ever 
necessary ; sub specie humani generis it certainly was. Our Lu- 
theran theology has the merit of beginning with man’s need and 
matching God’s gracious help to that need in history. In the 
condition of our ultimate redemption no need for a bloody sacri- 
fice will be felt. But the actual sin-laden lot of man made the 
Mosaic and the Messianic offerings necessary. Their signifi- 
cance is chiefly pedagogical in the divine economy. We are 
saved by faith; man is advanced through delivering beliefs. 

To eliminate the doctrine of the atonement from modern re- 
ligious training, is to anticipate ultimate conditions. The 
schooling of the race has only begun. No sophistry can palliate 
sin. The atoning death of our Lord is a cardinal truth to be 
maintained at all odds, lest God’s eternal plan should be hind- 
ered. We shall summarize under two heads: 

First, the death of Christ consummates, demonstrates and for 
all time actualizes the essential nature of the sacrifice God de- 
mands of all His children: dedication of themselves to Him. 
Christ became obedient unto the death of the cross. He lived 
the self-surrendered life. He is God’s beloved Son, in whom He 
is well pleased. The maxim of His conduct is fit to become a 
‘universal law. 
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Secondly, His death is mystically potent. He is also the 
Savior. A quickening influence passes from Him upon the soul 
of man; impulses, wholly foreign to any other thought, are in- 
stilled. We may not be able to explain the fact, but experience 
attests that the thought of His death, conceived as an atonement 
divinely rendered, penetrates into the hidden, deep recesses of 
the soul, where lie the springs of the moral will. It produces, 
as Dr. James would say, “the melting mood.” Blood shed for 
sin causes a shudder, imbues sin with a crimson hue, brings home 
with a horror the ancient curse of the law and a keen sense of 
the justice of God; but, contemplated from the aspect of divine 
love as the anterior motive of history and life, the sacrifice of 
Christ urges with power the evangelical message that “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” And love 
begets love. Self-will breaks and a new love of righteousness 
emerges as the morning from the womb of dying night. Right 
here religion and science meet. The religious phenomenon can 
not be realized except by a psychological explanation. The 
purely psychic touches the purely physical. The Infinite mys- 
teriously vitalizes the finite. 

The fallacy in present theological argument is the manifest 
-dearth of a sense of the temporary value of purely psychic fac- 
tors. The absolute is too often mingled with the historical. 
Men err in trying to effect the ultimate and the ideal without the 
temporary expedient. The fact that religion as God’s pedagogi- 
cal method of world redemption must be expected to meet the 
actual needs of the present world, is generally forgotten. The 
need of the day is to set the atonement of Christ into its proper 
historical and pedagogical focus. The pastor who mistakenly 
excludes from the message of his pulpit the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, throws away the golden key that opens the sluices of the 
heart from which the tears of repentance flow, throws away the 
magic wand that produces the springtime of the soul with the 
flowers of all Christian graces, throws away what can most con- 
duce to bring on the 


“One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
Seattle, Wash. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
BY C. W. SIFFERD, D.D. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church in the great commonwealth 
of Illinois made its first appearance in organized form in 1819, 
in Union county, thirty miles north of Cairo, the southern limit 
of the State, eleven miles from the Mississippi and twenty-five 
miles from the Ohio Rivers. The historian of the Hillsboro, 
Til., Church makes that the first Lutheran Church in Illinois, 
but the facts seem to make St. John’s, Union county fourteen 
years older. One was organized in 1819 the other—Hillsboro— 
in 1833. In the year 1817 a number of Lutheran people came 
from North Carolina and settled in Union county. Soon others 
followed, until, in 1819, enough were found in the community 
to organize a Lutheran congregation. At an unknown date pre- 
vious to this a number of families from adjacent States settled 
in this particular portion of the county, but the great earthquake 
of 1811, which caused the water of the Mississippi to run up 
stream for a time, so frightened them that they went elsewhere 
leaving their little log houses vacant. In 1814 Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hunsaker, Baptists, he from Pennsylvania, she from 
South Carolina, having met and married in Kentucky a few 
years previous, arrived. They held the fort alone until three 
years later the first Lutheran people came from North Carolina 
and occupied the vacant houses and took possession of the 
country. 


WHO THESE PEOPLE WERE. 


‘To answer this question we must needs go back to Pennsyl- 
vania in the year 1747 and we will find in and about Reading 
and Allentown and Easton a preparation for migrating to North 
Carolina. The four and five horse wagons are loaded with the 
most needed possessions and all things are ready for the journey. 
Along with each wagon the best family cow follows, being tied 
to the rear of the wagon. But in a few days she follows cheer- 
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fully because she is allowed to feed with the horses out of the 
same trough, three times a day. In the front end of the great 
wagon the old-time family churn has been placed so that when 
the cow is milked three times a day the milk is strained and 
poured into the churn. When the wagon stops for noon the 
faithful housewife empties her churn of fresh butter and milk 
for the family dinner. The jolting of the wagon has done the 
churning as they journeyed along the way. Finally they reach 
their destination and work begins. Much is to be done. There 
is bread to win from the soil, clothing to provide, schools to ar- 
range for and the Church to establish and not one of these things 
is neglected. Dr. Bernheim tells in his admirable history of the 
toil and sacrifices and grand achievements. The soil is fertile and 
responsive to the touch and times grow prosperous. But it can 
not always remain thus. The spirit of migration is again in the 
air. Westward ho! is the cry. The old century is merged into 
the new. Many of the fathers and mothers have been reverently 
laid to rest; a new generation is carrying on the work the fath- 
ers had begun. 1817 is the year of our Lord. Preparations are 
active. “The Illinois” is the destination. Among those who 
leave the old North State this year are notably, John Yost, John 
Miller and Jacob Rendleman. The journey was begun with 
faith in God. Westward to the Blue Ridge Mountains, over the 
backbone by the old water mill whose wreck still may be seen 
near Round Mountain Hotel from the W. N. C. R. R., by way 
of Ashville and on along the banks of the beautiful French 
Broad River. It must have been along this road with its inspir-_ 
ing scenery that the poet wrote his lines: 


“High o’er the hills the mountains rise, 
Their summits tower towards the skies, 
But far above them I must dwell 

Or sink beneath the flames of hell.” .- - 


After leaving Ashville and the French Broad River they 
headed for Louisville, Ky., where they crossed the Ohio River 
and thence through Indiana and Illinois to Montgomery county 
where many of them made their home. 
warmer climate set their faces southward and after one hundred 
and fifty miles reached Union county. We hear men wonder 


Others desiring a 
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why the early settlers did not stop on the broad and beautiful 
prairies instead of locating among the hills where the land must 
be cleared before it could be planted. The reason is a simple 
one. On the plains there was no water, no wood for fuel and no 
timber with which to build the home. Hillsboro, their county 
seat, and Litchfield were in the midst of great forests. Union 
county had as fine woodland as was ever seen. Here they found 
a place of water and timber. Wild animals were abundant with 
which they supplied their households with choice meat. Pea 
vines were abundant for the cattle and horses. On the arrival 
in Union county an unusual condition was found to exist. The 
house was already built. The settlers who fled from the terrors 
of the earthquake in 1811 had erected houses and cleared ten or 
fifteen acres of land about the house. This was a great boon to 
the people weary from their long journey. In the early days 
they did not raise much grain. There was no market. They 
needed only enough for home consumption and this did not re- 
quire much. Among these brave men and women were John 
Yost, John Miller and Jacob Rendleman. The next year among 
others came Adam Cruse. The next year, 1819, came Jacob 
Hileman and friends. John Fink and family came in 1820, 
Jacob Rendleman located two miles north of Jonesboro and was 
one of the charter members of the Union Church on the north 
side. Alexander 'l'rees located on the east two miles and was 
also identified with the Union Church. Chiefly, however, they 
settled south of Jonesboro. By the end of the second year there 
was a goodly company of Lutherans and Reformeds in the com- 
munity. There were the Cruse family, the Eddleman, the Barn- 
hart, Hileman, Dillow, Rendleman, Trees, Hartline, Ellis, Good- 
man, Miller, Yost, Mowery, Pool, Rinehart, Hilig, Peter Sifferd 
and family and others whom we can not recall now. It was a 
fine hill country they selected for themselves and their children. 
Tt was ten miles west of the Mississippi and twenty miles to the 
Ohio on the east, and thirty miles south to the point where the 
one empties into the other Three hundred and thirty miles to 
Lake Michigan on the north. There sprang up the little village 
of Jonesboro destined to be the county seat for at least a cen- 
tury. Anna was not then in existence. These Lutheran peo- 
ple had the privilege of the gospel ministrations only as some 
Lutheran clergymen chanced to pass that way. When such op- 
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portunity was afforded a messenger was sent from house to house 
to notify the people who assembled at a private house for public 
worship. Most frequently these services were held at the home 
of John Miller near whose residence St. John’s Church was af- 
terward built. 

A congregation was organized in 1819 and from that date to 
1822 one Reverend Wineburg of Missouri preached for them oc- 
casionally. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 


St. John’s Church was therefore organized in 1819 and three 
years later a log church’ was erected by these people for the use 
of the Lutheran and Reformed congregations, both of whom 
worshipped in the German language. There is no church record 
before the arrival of Rev. John C. A. Schoenberg in 1827. In 
1823 one Rev. Murrets also came over from Missouri into this 
settlement and served them in the double capacity of pastor and 
school teacher for one year. For some months again they were 
without religious ministrations. I find in Dr. Bernheim’s his- 
tory of Lutherans in the Carolinas that a petition signed by 
forty-three persons was sent from this community to the N. C. 
Synod for a pastor who would be able to preach in both the Eng- 
lish and German languages and to establish schools, and labor 
for the general welfare of the Church. And this petition fur- 
ther declared that if such provision could not be made the result 
would be very injurious to them and to their children. The 
Synod requested the Rev. William Jenkins to visit these breth- 
ren in Illinois and a letter was at the same time sent to the Rev. 
Samuel Schmucker asking him, if possible, to send a missionary 
to Illinois. In 1827, two years later, a second similar petition 
was sent to the same synod giving a mournful description of 
their spiritual destitution requesting that the Rev. Jacob Scherer 
visit them and if that were not possible that synod would send 
some other man with the arrangement to give some aid to his 
support. It appears that Rev. Scherer could not then visit them 
and the Rev. John C. A. Schoenberg was requested to visit and 
if possible, locate among them as their pastor. The Rev. Schoen- 
berg accepted the appointment and arrived in 1827. This was 
the first Lutheran missionary sent to the great state of Illinois. 


1 The log church now stands on the north end of the town of Springville 
and serves as a barn. The timber is still in a good state of preservation. It 
is the property of Rev. D. C. Hurst. 
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After about two years’ work here, his health failed and he was 
forced to resign in 1829. 

In the autumn of 1831 Rey. Daniel Scherer, then pastor of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, Cabarras county, N. C., moved by the 
missionary spirit, came to Illinois to take up the work laid down 
by Rev. Schoenberg. His residence, however, was not in Union 
county but in Hillsboro, Illinois, one hundred and fifty miles 
further north, where an almost equal number of these same peo- 
ple had settled about the same time. 

In 1833, two years after his arrival, we find him writing an 
encouraging letter to the Synod of North Carolina informing 
them of the pleasing fact that he had organized a second Lu- 
theran Church, in the town of Hillsboro, Illimois. ‘This second 
church was organized with thirty-five communicant members. 
He was greatly beloved by the people of Union county, to whom 
he came to minister as their pastor once every three months. 
The journey from Hillsboro to Jonesboro on horseback over hills 
and valleys, across wide stretches of prairie, with numerous 
bridgeless rivers would, in this age of travel, be considered a 
perilous task, but with his energy and consecration it was a 
pleasant one. Professor Haverstick of Pennsylvania, speaks in 
the highest terms of his energy, saying, “He often rode one 
hundred and fifty miles on horseback to minister to the spiritual 
wants in the different settlements in Illinois.” He served as 
pastor for three years. 

The Rev. Posthauer succeeded him as pastor in Union county 
but remained for a short time only. After this the Rev. Edward 
Olmstead came in 1837 and served as pastor of St. John’s 
Church, preaching once a month for eight years. And now for 
three years, from 1845 to 1849, they had only occasional preach- 
ing. 

In March, 1849, the Rev. John Krack of Louisville, Ky., took 
charge and served until 1854, preaching once each month. Dur- 
ing his pastorate a parsonage was erected in Jonesboro, the lot 
being deeded by Willis Willard. And in the year 1853 the Mt. 
Pisgah Ey. Lutheran Church was erected in the same county 
six miles south of St. Johns and two and_ one-half 
mailes from Dongola. October the first, 1854, Rev. Daniel 
Jenkins, brother of the late Rev. Wm. Jenkins of Shelby, Tenn., 
was called to the charge. Rev. Jenkins was a man of great zeal 
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and fervent piety and during his seven years service as pastor, 
these churches in Union county reached their highest prosperity. 
Unity of sentiment prevailed on every hand, but before he had 
completed the seventh year of his delightful and prosperous min- 
istry among these people the Master called him to the enjoyment 
of the Church triumphant. On June 21st, 1861, the people 
were called upon to lay away the body of the devoted pastor in 
the silent chambers of the grave. During his successful labors 
the old log meeting house gave place to a modern frame church 
35 by 48 feet which was erected in the beautiful grove within 
two hundred feet of the site of the old church. The builder was 
Jacob Barnhart, son of Christopher Barnhart. The house was 
erected in 1855-1856. 

In the fall of 1856 Dr. Harkey organized the Synod of the 
Southwest in this new church building before it was quite com- 
pleted. The officers of the Church at this time were, Rev. 
Daniel Jenkins, Pastor; Elders, Jacob Dillow and Jacob Barn- 
hart; Deacons, Jacob Miller and Samuel Hileman. According 
to the Constitution, drafted by the Rev. John C. A. Schoenberg, 
and adopted by the congregation Jan. 5th, 1828, one of the 
duties devolving upon the elders of the church was “to visit the 
school frequently, and render the pastor any aid that might be 
necessary in educating the children of the congregatiozi.” ‘This 
record shows that there were 50 infant baptisms dvving the years 
1827 and 1828. The next records were made in English, but 
very indifferently kept. It is interesting to note all along the 
line of the meagre records the anxiety on the part of the parents 
for the spiritual and intellectual development of the rising gen- 
eration. 

August, 1861, the church having been made vacant by the de- 
cease of Pastor Daniel Jenkins, the young Rev. H. M. Brewer of 
Hagerstown, Md., was called to the pastorate, He served the 
churches from Aug. 1861, to Mar. 1863. The church being va- 
cant again, the Rev. Isaac Albright, who united with the Lu- 
theran Synod from the M, E. Conference, was elected pastor. 
At the close of the first year he resigned, and united with the M. 
E. Church South. Being a man of limited ability in the pulpit, 
and of strong political inclinations, his union with the Lutheran 


Church in the troubulous war times was, to put it mildly, not 
helpful. 
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Great advances were now made over those early days when the 
‘pastor could be at St. John’s only every twelve weeks. In 1862 
the pastor preached twice each month, once in the morning and 
once in the afternoon. 

There was an interregnum from 1863 to 1865 when the Rev. 
David Sprecher of Iowa was called. The charge at this time 
consisted of St. John’s, Union, three miles north of Jonesboro, 
Mt. Pisgah, six miles south of St. John’s on the Illinois Central 
Railroad, Misenheimer’s School House, and one or two other 
points. The prevalent opinion was that the field was now too 
large to be served efficiently by one pastor, hence in July 1866, a 
meeting of the entire charge was called. This conference was 
held in St. John’s Church and resulted in the formation of the 
two pastorates known as the “Jonesboro” and the “Dongola” 
pastorates. The former was composed of St. John’s, Union and 
Jonesboro, the last named worshipped in the M. E. Church, but, 
on account of the decline of the town, did not build a church. 
The Dongola pastorate included Mt. Pisgah and other points. In 
the formation of the two pastorates Rev. David Sprecher was 
elected to serve the Dongola charge, but supplied the Jonesboro 
pastorate with occasional preaching until 1868. 

In 1866, the Rev. H. M. Brewer, while engaged in teaching 
school in Dongola organized a congregation of five members. 
The same year they undertook to build a church. Fearing that 
they would not be able to do it alone they invited the Methodists 
and Presbyterians to take each a third interest. Some money 
was raised but each held back for the other until the work 
ceased—the building not yet half done, and the contractor 
threatened to sell it in order to pay himself. The Rev. Sprecher 
then took hold of the matter and raised enough money to finish 
the building. In 1867 an acre of ground was secured and a good 
parsonage, with an L, 24 by 32 feet, was erected upon it. 

March 1868, the Rev. John R. Shoffner of Middle Tennessee, 
was elected pastor of the Jonesboro charge with residence in 
Anna. The congregations had by this time become entirely 
English, and pastor Shoffner prepared an English constitution 
for the government of the church. This constitution was adopt- 
ed June 10, 1869. An English roll of communicants was made 
at the same time. This gave the first accurate statement of the 
strength of the chuch since 1843. Pastor Shoffner served the 
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charge for three years and three months. During his term of 
service 50 members were added to the entire charge. 

Mt. Moriah. He not only took up his residence in the new and 
growing town of Anna, situated on the Illinois Central Railroad, 
one mile and a quarter from the center of Jonesboro, but or- 
ganized a congregation, Feb. 9, 1869, and adopted a constitution 
on the 19th of the same month. There were 22 charter mem- 
bers. June 1871, he resigned to accept a call to Lionville, Pa. 

The Jonesboro pastorate was now vacant from June 1871 to 
Feb. 4th, 1873, being supplied occasionally, chiefly by Rev. 
Sprecher. Meanwhile a call was extended to the Rev. J. M. 
Lingle, Mt. Carmel, Ill., who visited the charge and preached a 
number of times to the pleasure and edification of the people. 
Everything seemed favorable but for some cause, unknown to the 
congregations, he did not accept the call. 

At the request of the Church the Secretary invited the Rey. 
L. C. Groseclose, pastor of St. John’s, Cabarras county, N. C., to 
visit them with a view to becoming their pastor. He reached 
them Feb. 4th, 1873, and preached for them as supply until 
Mar. 23rd, at which date he was elected pastor. He began his 
labors, as pastor, April Ist, 1873, but chills and fever so wasted 
his physical strength that he was only able to fill one appoint- 
ment in Anna during the fifteen months of his pastorate. He 
decided to accept a call to Irving, Montgomery county, IIL, 
closing his labors at St. John’s July 1st, 1874. The churches of 
the Irving charge had grown out of the settlements of these same 
North Carolinians in and about Hillsboro, Ill. These were the 
days before railroads, and coal and lumber on the prairies, hence 
it was necessary for the early settlers to find timber for building 
and fuel. The wagon trail from North Carolina crossed the 
mountains via Ashville, N. C., the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky., 
across Indiana and Illinois to the timber land of Montgomery 
county where many of them settled and where their descendants 
in great numbers may still be found. Those who desired a less 
rigorous climate turned their faces to the south and journeyed 
until they came to Union county, Ill. Here the climate was 
mild and the soil fertile and the timber all that could be desired. 
Thus related, it is natural that these two settlements should have 
a lively interest in each other. And as failure of crops was rare 
in this southland it became common for the people of the north 
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settlement to “go down to Egypt to buy corn.” And to this day 
southern Illinois is called “Egypt.” These are descendants of 
those sturdy Lutheran and Reformed families who journeyed 
from Pennsylvania to North Carolina by wagon about the year 
1755. There are no people more loyal to their Church and con- 
siderate of their pastor than these. One great source of grief to 
many of the parents was the lack of catechetical instruction of 
the young. For this there were two chief causes the want of a 
pastor much of the time and the neglect of this part of the pas 
tor’s work in that peried of church history. Then too, there was 
a lack of doctrinal preaching. ‘here was much dogma but not 
much doctrine. 

From the resignation of the Rev. L. C. Groseclose, July 1, 
1874, to the 8th of May, 1875, the charge was vacant. The 
churches suffered more or less through the troublous war times, 
out of which grew distraction and discouragement. There was 
also reaction in the high pressure revival methods prevalent dur- 
ing some previous years. The Rev. L. C. Grosclose who had 
changed his methods of church work opposed the prevalent re- 
vival methods and introduced the opposite style of preaching. 
Hence the condition of things was quite unsettled. In the mean- 
time it was difficult to hold a congregational meeting. If the 
health of the pastor had permitted him to preach more fre- 
quently he would soon have set things in order. But as it was 
things must wait. 

The new beginning occurredin April 1875 when after three 
failures to hold a council meeting Joe Trees, M. N. Heilig and A. 
Eddleman met in Anna and decided, on the recommendation of 
John T. Linn and the Rev. Groseclose, to extend a call to C. W. 
Sifferd then in the Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa., 
with the agreement that they would assume all responsibility for 
the pastor’s salary, and in the meantime to enlist the interest of 
the congregation again and to accept for the pastor whatever the 
people might wish to give. The pastor “to be” preached his first 
sermon in St. John’s Church at 11 a. m., May the 9th, 1875. 
The pastor and bride were most kindly received. Possibly the 
fact that the pastor’s father had been the family physician of 
number of them before they went to Illinois had much to do with 
it. The three brethren, who still live to enjoy the fruit of their 
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faith and devotion to the Church were not allowed to pay more 
than their share of the salary. 

Services were held at St. John’s every two weeks, at Union 
Church once a month and in the new town of Anna once a month 
in the morning and once in the evening. The use of the Re- 
formed Church was tendered and accepted by the Lutherans. 
We had then eighteen members in and about the town. Lieuten- 
ant Governor John Dougherty was one of our members. His 
home! assince been purchased for the Lutheran parsonage. At the 
end of five months we called for an election of a pastor and re- 
ceived every vote in the three congregations This was an en- 
couraging start. On the last Saturday in Jan. 1876, we called 
the council together to consider the purchase of a parsonage, 
having then a very generous offer from Thomas Perine. The 
council met in the residence of J. Trees and after due considera- 
tion instructed the pastor to take posession of the house on the 
following Monday. The necessary money was soon raised and 
paid eash and the people were happy. A few months previous it 
was decided to purchase an organ for St. John’s Church. This 
also was paid cash. In 1878 a lot was purchased for the erection 
of a church in Anna. The pastor with others selected a lot on 
West Main street on which the present church stands. But be- 
ing so few in number and with so little money among us and also 
because it was feared by some that the traffic on Main street 
would disturb the services, it was determined to build on the next 
street to Main. It was never a matter of regret. The congre- 
gation determined to “arise and build” and in January a plan 
was adopted and the pastor secured all the framing material 
through the country people who cut the logs, hauled them to the 
mill, had them sawed, paid the sawing and delivered the lumber 
on the church lot free of cost to the congregation. The stone 
and sand for the foundation and the sand for the plastering were 
furnished in the same way. On the first day of May 1879, the 
pastor and the Rev. A. L. Yount, now Dr. Yount of Greensburg, 
Pa., formally Jaid the corner stone in the presence of a nice audi- 
ence. On the 1ith of August the church was dedicated free of 
debt. R. Johnson, N. G. Miller and Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Lentz 
united with the church on dedication day. Rev. D. M. Henkel, 
pastor at Nokomis, Ill., preached the dedication sermon. The 
dedication service was rather elaborate. A printed service was 
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prepared by the pastor modeled after the one used at the dedica- 
tion of the Holy Communion, Dr. Seiss, pastor, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Revs. D. M. Henkei, A. L. Yount, and Wm. Pruitt assisted 
in the service. While Rev. Henkel preached the dedication ser- 
mon in the Lutheran Church Rev. A. L. Yount, pastor of Mur- 
physboro, First Church, preached to an overflow congregation in 
the Presbyterian Church. The cost of the church was $1600. 
Though it was estimated to be worth $2500 to $3000 if built in 
the ordinary way. The entire county of Lutheranism rejoiced 
that day. It was a matter of special interest since Anna was 
looked to as the best town in the county, and a most desirable 
place for the people to come to spend the evening of their lives. 
The expectation has been realized in every way. Anna is the 
center of influence in the county, perhaps in the Synod. 

Union Church was located two miles north of Anna. It was 
always a popular burial place. No careful record of its earlier 
history is found until J. R. Schoffner appears as its pastor. He 
was a methodical man and nothing was too much trouble if it 
ought to be done. The old log church was erected about five 
years after St. John’s. This served its purpose until 1847 when 
the new church was erected. The building committee was com- 
posed of D. Harris Rendleman, Peter Sifferd, David Miller, Jr., 
and Samuel Dillow. The church was for the use of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed congregations. Josiah Roberts took the 
contract for the carpenter work at $139 of which $43.75 was to 
be paid in cash when the work was completed. Many years af- 
terwards it was found that the deed was vested in the Reformed 
Church alone. The Reformed Church died out and the Congre- 
gational Church took possession of the property, tore down the 
church buildings and hauled it eleven miles south to Mill Creek 
for Congregational use. Recently a committee was appointed 
and a new church building has been erected in its place. This 
was done chiefly on account of the cemetery, since the people 
could attend church either in Anna or Cobden. 

The German Lutheran Church of the county is located two 
miles south of Jonesboro. About 1850 a number of Germans 
from Austria settled in this portion of the county and in 1854 
began the erection of the German Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in connection with the German Iowa Synod. Joseph Meier, Sr., 
Joseph Kollenner, and Henry Stirewalt of N. C., together with 
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others, composed the congregation. The church was finished and 
dedicated in the year 1860. It has a vestry and gallery and is 
attractive and churchly. There is also a school house. 

A second church was built in Jonesboro, but it did not long re- 
main in connection with the Synod. It was the child of dissen- 
sion and soon went into the Albright Conference. These Austri- 
an Lutherans were most estimable people, both as to Church and 
State. They brought money with them from the fatherland and 
were a model community. It was in connection with this church 
and its supply that we were invited to preach an English sermon, 
the first, in the Immanuel Ey. Lutheran Church in the city of 
Cairo which resulted in its coming into the Southern Illinois 
Synod 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
FAITHFUL CATECHISATION AND ITS RESULTS 
BY W. C. SEIDEL, D.D. 


Are the Protestant Churches satisfied with their various 
methods of reaching the masses? Do the dominant present 
methods meet their expectations? Do the results justify the 
methods employed? Do those methods accord with the prac- 
tice of the apostles and the early Church Fathers? A negative an- 
swer must be given to all these inquiries. As a temporary 
agency, any of the methods may be employed with some success, 
but they do not meet the divine demand, nor even satisfy hu- 
man expectation. 

1. The various schemes employed, and changes made in 
those methods by eminent pastors and evangelists, are the best 
proof of their unsatisfactory character. The great “Burning 
Problem” is: How can we best reach and evangelize the un- 
churched masses? How can we best build up, and establish, in 
Christian life and doctrine, those who are gathered? These 
are not sentimental questions of an enthusiast. They are the 
deep, pressing problems confronting the Church. 

2. I do not flatter myself that I shall give a satisfactory an- 
swer to all men, but I am persuaded that the best answer to the 
perplexing problem is, Return to the divine method of impart- 
ing truth to the human mind, namely, wise, faithful, scientific 
instruction of the people and the youth in the great doctrines of 
life and salvation, as taught in the Word of God, by careful and 
diligent catechisation. 

3. It is significant to learn from the sacred Scriptures with 
what zeal God urges the instruction of men, women and chil- 
dren in righteousness. And yet, that is precisely according to 
the fitness of things, when we contemplate God’s purpose con- 
cerning man and man’s relation to Him according to that Word. 
Having created us with the intellectual faculties predominant, 
God evidently purposes that through them moral and spiritual 
truth must be apprehended. It is very clear, therefore, that in 
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the full development of these lies the way to our truest happi- 
ness here and hereafter. 

4. It is in the proper training and exercise of his intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual faculties that man attains to, and an- 
swers, the highest end of his creation. The physical powers 
must always be held in subjection to the spiritual, if we are to 
reach our highest destiny: The glory of God in the salvation 
of our souls, and the moral and spiritual well-being of our fel- 
lowmen. Christ puts that fact in the clearest light when He 
declares: “Here, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord: and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength:.. 
and thy neighbor as thy self:....on these two Commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” Mark 12 :29-32. 

5. Here too we see a new reason why Christ should receive 
sinners to Himself while here on earth. He saw them ignorant 
of His Father’s compassion, saw them depraved, degraded, 
guilty, outcast and oppressed. He beheld the people, as sheep 
having no shepherd, afflicted, depressed and groaning under the 
yoke of sin. He knew they were strangers to their own better, 
nobler natures, strangers to the covenant of promise, strangers to . 
their Heavenly Father’s yearning for their return to Him, ig- 
norant of Christ’s compassion for them and His desire to save. 
What an amazing announcement when He says, “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy-laden and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart; and you shall find rest for your souls.” Matt. 
11:28-30. Now Christ reveals to them how the Father had 
taught by the prophets that, “They shall be taught of God. 
Every one therefore that hath heard and hath learned of the 
Father cometh unto me.” John 6:45. 

6. But what a sad reflection on the teachers that the mass of 
men had not been so taught. And what a painful commentary 
on human perversity, that many of those whom Christ then 
taught of His Father’s good pleasure, would not hear, much less 
give heed, believe and be saved. 

J. The written word to guide man to life and to his God. 

1. “It is written in the prophets.” Here Christ appeals di- 
rectly to the prophetic Scriptures for the fact that God would 
have all men taught concerning Himself, their desolate condi- 
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tion because of sin and Christ’s work of deliverance of man from 
self-imposed ruin. By the Prophet Isaiah, God taught Israel, 
“All thy children shall be taught of the Lord, and great shall be 
the peace of thy children. In righteousness shalt thou be es- 
tablished.” Is. 54:13. 

2. Solomon had taught before, “Train up a child in the way 
in which he should go: and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” The first seven chapters of Proverbs are full of in- 
structions to young and old, as to how to live, in order to meet 
their destiny. In the 78th Psalm Asaph appeals, “Give ear, O 
my people, to my law; incline your ears to the words of my 
mouth.” ‘Then he indicates how their fathers were commanded 
to keep the laws of God, and teach them to their children. 

3. Moses, by the authority of God, charges his people, “Only 
take heed to thy self and keep thy soul diligently, lest thou for- 
get the things, which thine eyes have seen, and lest they depart 
from thy heart all the days of thy life: but teach them to thy 
sons and thy sons’ sons....that they may learn to fear Me all 
the days that they shall live upon the earth,” &. Deu. 4:8-10. 
In Deu. 6:6-13 the systematic, catechetical official duty is im- 
pressed upon all Israel. What could be more sublimely impres- 
sive than God’s urgent, anxious demand that humanity should 
be instructed in all that He has revealed. The above Scriptures 
do not only indicate that all should be taught of God, but that 
the knowledge should be imparted, systematically, officially, per- 
sistently and catechetically, that is, by repetition through ques- 
tions and answers. 

4, The obligation here laid upon the Church and her teach- 
ers is as broad as the plan of redemption and is as universal as 
the race. There are some men who regard themselves neglected 
of God, but that is a delusion. Men often do neglect their fel- 
lows, but God never overlooks, or neglects none of His creatures, 
no, not even a sparrow. His demand is specific, “They shall 
be taught of God.” Christ, in His charge to the disciples, com- 
mands them, “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and lo, I am with you always,” &. You will 
observe, that in both of these Scriptures, as in many others, more 
is required than simple preaching. They require that all shall 
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be carefully, systematically and thoroughly instructed in certain 
specific facts, for a certain specific purpose: to hear and submit, 
—believe and be baptized,—to observe and do all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded. 

5. “Didaktoi,” in John 6:45, gives us specific direction. It 
is not the word indicating preaching, or heralding. It mears: 
To impart, by teaching, instructing, informing—sharing our 
knowledge with others to inculcate, show, tell, make known. So 
also, “Matheteuo” means: To teach, make converts, or disci- 
ples. Taken together with the facts to be taught, it means: 
The careful, systematic instruction in the doctrines of God. His 
character, attributes and purposes with, and work for, and in 
us—our duty to Him as our Creator, Preserver, Benefactor—our 
relation to Christ as our Savior and to the Holy Ghost as our 
Enlightener, Regenerator, Comforter and Sanctifier. It charges 
us, to teach men, on the authority of God, in their duty to each 
other, their care for each other, that they also might know the 
way of righteousness, and be preserved to walk therein. 

6. Now then all must be instructed in the essentials of life. 
“Every one, therefore, that hath heard and learned of the Father 
commeth unto Me.” 

a. This instruction, however, must not simply be intel- 
lectual. The object is to teach men to comprehend, regard seri- 
ously and obey. The object is to bring the pupil into submis- 
sion to, and harmony with God in order that he may be adopted 
into holy covenant, and renewed by the Holy Ghost; or, where 
that divine work has already been accomplished the person needs 
to be further instructed in the exalted privileges of a child of 
God, and in his mission as a soul-winner. 

b. The Church cannot redeem and save. God must do that, 
and Christ came for that purpose. But, the Church through 
her ministry and other agencies, must gather the parents and 
their children and carefully and systematically instruct them in 
God’s Word. She must lead them to Christ, who by His sacri- 
ficial suffering and death atoned for their sin. She must teach 
euch to yield to the Spirit’s work of regeneration and sanction, 
and assure the inquirer that when he is so removed he becomes 
on heir of God and joint heir with Christ. 

%. In view of these fundamental facts, think of the folly and 
ignorance of the men who charge us with “Teaching Religion.” 
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a. We cheerfully acknowledge the charge. For, I regard it 
the truest, purest and holiest work of our Church that she in- 
structs her adults, and youth alike, in the fundamental doctrines 
of our holy religion. 

b. The charge, however, implies that we disparage experi- 
mental, practical, or heart religion, i. e., spirituality. In an- 
swer, I have simply to say: There is no Church on earth which 
ca present a holier, purer, truer piety than the historic Lu- 
theran Church. Yes, we do teach religion in obedience to our 
God who commands us in the Old Testament, and to the Master, 
who in His last command declares, Go ye therefore, and teach 
all nations, and having baptized those who gave heed, to instruct 
them to observe all things whatsoever I command, who said to 
the believing Jews, “If ye continue in my word, then are ye My 
disciples indeed, and ye shall know the truth, and truth shall 
make you free.” John 8:31, 32. 

c. The supreme purpose of all religious teaching must be: 
To bring the sinner to Christ for pardon and salvation. The 
chief purpose in the administration of the sacraments is to seal 
to the believing soul the blessings of redemption. 

The divine economy contemplates the instruction of every 
man, woman and child, in the knowledge of God and their obli- 
gations to Him as their Creator, Redeemer and Benefactor. It 
should be the supreme purpose of the Church, and it must be 
our chief work as ministers of the Lutheran Church to bring 
every child and youth to a saving knowledge of Christ by com- 
mitting them to God, in holy covenant by baptism, then dili- 
gently instruct them in the fundamental truths of that covenant. 

II. The perplexing question with every thinking pastor is: 
How can this all-important work be best performed ? 

My conviction after long experience and practice, and close 
observation is: 

1. That children from the age of five to twelve years are best 
reached and instructed by regular catechisation, that is by ques- 
tions and answers and explanation of the lesson by the pastor, 
or by some other person qualified and appointed. That work 
must, however, be carried through a period of at least three years 
of thorough and systematic instruction. The wretched practice 
of instructing a class two or three months and then confirm 
ther brings into the Church an unwieldly mass of worldly 
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people instead of godly, pious, regenerated Christians. All this 
is avoided by the judicious, godly pastor. He gives a short time 
to the questions and answers; then explaining the language he 
supports the whole work by appropriate Scripture passages. He 
requires the class to commit certain portions of God’s Word, and 
so treasure up in their minds a rich fund of blessed truths. Such 
a process makes the work permanent. The faithful pastor will 
in this way secure a devotion to the truth taught, an affection 
for the doctrines of the Church and God’s Word, and a spiritual 
discernment of the deeper things of life which will abide 
through all the changing scenes of life. Yes,more, he will build; 
up a congregation of truly spiritual people who will become co-. 
workers with him. . 

2. The young people above the age of twelve are best reached: 
and instructed by the lecture system. There is something fasci-. 
nating about this method that draws the young people. Their 
minds are stimulated thereby to think, read and inquire into the. 
truths taught. Their minds become stored with useful know!- 
edge. They are led to see a sure foundation for faith. Their- 
spiritual nature becomes aroused and they lay active hold upon 
the love and fear of God as revealed in Christ Jesus by the Holy- 
Ghost. 

a. This method both can, and should be carried beyond con-: 
firmation. At confirmation the catechumen only begins to. 
realize the benefit of such instruction in the valuable informa- 
tion it imparts and the qualification for life’s mission which it 
gives. 

b. This method enjoys the especial advantage of drawing the: 
adult members of the church and also attracts outsiders who. 
prize such instruction and who are very often thereby led to a 
definite Christian life. 

e. This method has the valuable advantage of encouraging 
the asking of questions. This enables the pastor to learn what 
is in the mind of his hearers and to see the effect of his work. 

d. Such a series of lectures should always include close Bible 
study. The Scriptures should be made supreme, the catechism 
always secondary. The illustrations given should be drawn 
from Scripture characters rather than from secular life. Two 
cautions are needful. Never allow loose aimless discussion. The 
lectures or addresses should not be formal, or aim to display 
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learning or scholarship. The language must be plain, the words 
employed as nearly as possible those in use in every-day life. 

e. But it dare not be merely cheap, talk, talk, talk. The in- 
struction must deal with the fundamental facts of God’s Word 
and sacraments—Christ’s redeeming work, the call, renewal and 
sanctification of the Holy Ghost. 

3. It is claimed by many that the Sunday School does the 
work now which the pastors did in earlier years, and therefore 
supplants the pastoral instruction. Supplanted, unfortunately, 
it has in many cases, but the work it has not done, nor can do, 
because the Sunday School teachers are not qualified, as a rule. 

a. ‘The Sunday School has done a blessed work in the past, 
and has a mission now, but it cannot do that work which every 
true pastor knows is the most important of all his labors. Be- 
sides, every parent covenants to have his child so instructed, 
when he presents him to God in baptism; and every pastor as- 
sumes the sacred vow in his ordination to instruct and indoctri- 
nate the children and youth. 

b. From the nature of the case the children do not get that 
spiritual nourishment which the soul craves and needs: the 
knowledge of God as Father of Jesus the Christ, as Redeemer 
and Savior, and the Holy Ghost as Sanctifier, the meaning and 
purpose of the sacraments, and the doctrines of repentance, re- 
generation, justification and eternal life. 

c. The proper unfolding of these doctrines, so that the young 
can comprehend them, requires the best skill of the pastor. Dr. 
J. A. Brown, of sainted memory, charged our class in theology, 
never to enter the class room without special preparation to im- 
part the lesson. The Sunday School teachers, as a rule, do not 
understand these essential doctrines of the Church and how can 
they teach them to their children? 

4. In preaching the Word to a mixed congregation, the pas- 
tor cannot deal with the great fundamental doctrines systemati- 
cally, because there his aim must be to arouse the attention, 
move the will to receive and accept the facts he brings. Then 
he must edify, comfort or rebuke because of unbelief and open 
sin. The nature of a mixed audience precludes systematic in- 
struction. If, therefore, the children, youth and new converts, 
are not established in God’s Word, and the doctrine of the 
Church by catechisation, they are left helpless victims to the 
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deceiver. In the lecture system of catechisation the most ab- 
stract truths may be made clear, because the hearer has the op- 
portunity to ask questions and so secure further information. 
Besides, he has his catechism, well explained, to guide him in 
after life. The minister must, of course, prove himself equal to 
such work. He must be master of the situation. Only thus 
will he be able to secure a ready reception of the truths he 
teaches. 

Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, in his Homiletic Theology writes: “The 
effect of catechisation upon the clergyman is, to render his views 
in theology decided. Catechisation is, in reality, the intensely 
practical study of theology, in his endeavor to transmit the dog- 
mas of religion into the thoughts and feelings of the youthful 
mind. While imparting this catechetical instruction, therefore, 
the clergyman becomes more profoundly certain of the truths of 
Christianity. He grows more and more positive in his views 
and affirmations, and gradually acquires that Scriptural bold- 
ness which causes him to speak with authority.” 

Dr. Henry Ziegler writes, in his Catechetics: “The minister 
in the Lutheran Church, who either from incapacity for the 
work, or disinclination to it, or because of outside clamor, or 
abuse, neglects catechetical instruction, is unworthy of the name 
he bears. He is in the wrong fold, he lives in the wrong ele- 
ment.” 

Some time ago, an elder, in the M. E. Church South, at Aus- 
tell, Ga., delivered a stirring address on “The Absolute necessity 
of our pastors instructing our children in the doctrines of reli- 
gion.” When he had finished, he asked me, “What do you think 
of my position?” I said to him: “Why, I was amused all the 
time you were talking to see that your eyes had actually been 
opened to perceive this necessity, and at the same time recalled 
how some of your earlier preachers abused and berated us, for 
teaching the children religion, demanding that they should be 
left alone to choose for themeslves.” He said: “Well, we’ve 
learned better, and I see no other way to save the children and 
establish the new converts in truth.” 

IIT. Some may ask, why plead so strenuously for this syste- 
matic instruction of the youth? I reply: 

1. Because, as I have shown, the Sunday School instruction 
is insufficient, and the children in many instances do not attend 
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preaching, and when they do, the sermon is usually of such @ 
general character as not to afford the indispensable and spiritual 
training. But systematic catechization furnishes the youth, and 
new convert, the best possible knowledge obtainable. It will 
impart to them the truest safeguard in life. It will lay the 
foundation for the attainment of other knowledge, completing 
their intellectual training, and so feed both mind and heart with 
the bread of life. 

2, This kind of instruction is especially necessary in this. 
country where the public schools, the state colleges, and universi- 
ties are purely secular. Indeed within the last twenty-five years 
the teaching of the last has become largely rationalistic. Just 
now, however, there is a tremendous protest against the rational- 
ism and infidelity taught in some of the universities. Dr. 
Samuel Wagenhalls recently delivered a masterly protest in an 
address, at the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, against this menace 
of our free school system. (Bible Student Teacher, Vol. 14:82). 

3. Because the religious nature of the youth, by such instruc- 
tion is properly developed, and fed with the Word of Life, and 
their spiritual nature and destiny are safeguarded. So finished 
and developed, they are enabled to build their future labor, faith 
and hope on the only sure foundation. When governed by sound 
Christian principles, implanted in their youth, they become more 
steadfast and useful in whatsoever position of trust they are 
placed in life. Firmness with true piety is a precious treasure, 
a royal diadem, a crown of glory. The world and the Church 
need more such men and women. Godliness is profitable to all 
having the promise of the life which now is and that which is to 
come. ‘Through such early careful training of her youth the 
Church itself becomes more efficient in her God-appointed work 
of leading wayward, unbelieving souls back to their God, in peni- 
tence and faith in Jesus Christ. 

4. Because the Word of God demands it, and assures the re- 
cipient of such instruction, of the largest blessing, even length 
of days and peace, wisdom, knowledge and understanding and 
righteousness. “Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind 
them about thy neck; write them upon the table of thine heart: 
So shalt thou have favor and good understanding in the sight 
of God and man.” “Keep thy heart with all diligence; for ont 
of it are the issues of life.” Prov. 2: 8, 9; 3:1-4; 4:20-25. 
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5. The Lord demands this instruction. “Feed My sheep, feed 
My lambs” is the specified command to Peter. To Satan He 
says: “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every Word of 
God.” To the asesmbled people He says: “And they shall all 
be taught of God. Every man therefore that hath heard and 
hath learned of the Father, cometh unto Me.” “This is eternal 
life, to know thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” Solomon assures us that if we train up a 
child in the way he should go, when he is old he will not depart 
from it. Prov. 22:6. 

To the elders St. Paul says, in his farewell address: “Take 
heed to yourselves and to the flock, over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood....and now I commend you 
to God, and the Word of His grace, which is able to build you up 
and to give you an inheritance among all them which are sancti- 
fied.” Acts 20:28,32. 

6. The nature of the youth ‘demands such instruction. The 
religious nature of young people and children is an infinitely 
more important factor than the body. This latter will decay 
and return to earth, but the soul will live forever. The skill of 
the eye, or hand, or feet will pass away. The beauty and sym- 
metry will vanish, but the mind and soul endure forever and 
carry with them the knowledge here acquired into eternity, 
whether that knowledge and culture be good or evil. Character 
is fixed here and eternal life and salvation must be acquired now 
if they are to be attained at all. When these are neglected, or 
lost, here, they are lost forever. 

%. Reason demands such a course of instruction. Since man 
is endowed with a religious nature, since childhood and youth 
are emphatically the period in life, in which the mind and heart 
are most susceptible of religious instruction, and since the will, 
in youth, is more pliable than in advanced age, sound judgment 
demands that every proper method and agency be employed for 
the training of the youth to fit them for their highest destiny. 
Christ commands: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you.” “I 
am the light of the world: he that followeth Me, shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life” John 8:12. 
“Take this child and nurse it for me and I will give thee thy 
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wages.” Obedience to that command of the Princess led to the 
training of Moses in all the wisdom and knowledge of Egypt. 
In principle we have a like command from the Master for the 
training of the children associated with our churches. Under 
this conviction my practice has been to ask parents outside of 
the Church for their children, to let me instruct them in Chris- 
tian doctrine and life. 

a. Reason demands that a child should first learn the laws 
governing his moral nature, his relations to his God, to his pa- 
rents and his fellowmen, his origin and destiny, and the obliga- 
tions laid on him by his Creator. 

b. The truth is, Christian character matures and moves ac- 
cording to the divine plan only, when the mind is leavened with 
evangelical truth, and the life of such a one develops symmetri- 
cally because the fundamental doctrines of Christianity have 
been studied in their orderly connection. 

c. Enlightened reason urges parents to secure the best pos- 
sible secular education by the best teachers, on the most approv- 
ed system of mental training and culture, in order to qualify 
them for their life-work. Parents will sacrifice every comfort 
and will spend money lavishly to secure this laudable end. 

d. Is it not a lamentable fact that these Christian parents, 
who send their sons and daughters to the most approved schools 
for secular culture, at any expense, yet leave the religious train- 
ing and culture without any provision ? 

e. Is it any wonder that the life, of so many, otherwise noble 
young people end in moral sin? Is it not a miracle that many, 
so neglected, are saved at all? Surely, it is the mystery of the 
grace of God that keeps such from the power of the enemy. 

f. Brethren, in the ministry, I ask you: Shall this neglect 
continue? Can any minister in the Church stand by and behold 
this devastation of the noblest of God’s handiwork, without 
throwing himself into the breach and by the help of God stay the 
awful desolation? Yes! many have done so and have been 
gloriously rewarded. Many are now zealously training the young 
of their flock, that they may escape such a calamity. But, there 
are too many who not only neglect the work but justify them- 
selves with all sorts of vain arguments. 

IV. Shall the Church continue as now, or, will the whole 
Church arise to her blessed opportunity ? 
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There are times and seasons in the history of every enterprise 
which prove the dividing line between success and failure, just 
as the occasion is used or neglected by those concerned. 

1. Such a time came to Israel, at the Passover and at the Red 
Sea. They obeyed God and Moses and were saved. 

2. Such was Esther’s opportunity, and she saved her people. 

3. Such a time came to Martin Luther at Worms. He stood 
firm for the truth and the Lord gave him glorious victory. 

4. Such a time came to our army at Gettysburg, and the 
wisdom, firmness and fidelity of a few generals and their faith- 
ful men saved the Union. 

5. Such a time, I believe has come, to the Lutheran Church 
in America, in relation to her historically approved and divinely 
blessed catechetical system. 

6. The success of any Church depends on faithful preaching 
of “the faith once for all delivered unto the saints,” the catechi- 
sation of her children and an orderly worship of God. Here 
rests the whole matter of the future of our Church. If she is 
faithful to this trust she will live. Any one who has known the 
older Germanic, or Scandinavian people, has seen how firmly 
those people are grounded in the truth of God’s Word. Just so 
with the Scotch and Welsh Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 
How well they are established in Christian doctrine, and how 
they love God with a devotion that is enduring. How came 
those people to that knowledge and devotion? Like the older 
Lutherans, so those, by careful, faithful catechisation. 

%. The very fact that most Lutheran people are so well in- 
structed in the doctrines of the holy Scriptures, has made them 
so attractive to other denominations, as material to draw on. It 
is a standing confession of their preachers, who say: “Your 
people become some of our best members and most diligent 
church workers. They are always well versed in Scripture, and 
are good contributors.” But although much has been done, 
and our older people as a rule are well informed, it is not so 
with the younger people in the Church. Therefore this admo- 
nition and anxious entreaty. 

8. The Lord has imparted to the Lutheran Church through 
her Reformation conflict, several of the most essential principles 
in Christendom. 
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a. She holds and teaches the inspiration and divine authority 
of the sacred Scriptures. 

b. She holds and believes in a deeper conception of the sacra- 
ments and their supernatural character. 

c. She holds the confessional value and the supernatural 
character of the Word of God. 

d. She has preserved in a measure the necessity of the faith- 
ful instruction of her youth in God’s Word. 

e. She has perpetuated an orderly congregational work of 
God in her churches. 

f. She holds dear as life the redeeming power of the blood 
of Christ shed for the salvation of men. 

g. On this bed-rock of divine truth she builds the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone through the mercy of God 
and the blood redemption of Christ. 

Will the Lutheran Church prove herself worthy of those great 
gifts of His grace? Or must He commit them to other worthier 
hands and hearts? 

Sterling, Il. 





Current Theological Thought. 


ARTICLE IX. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


Professor Alvin 8. Zerbe, of the Central Theological Semi- 
nary, Dayton, Ohio, writes in the April number of The Re- 
formed Church Review concerning the language of the early Old 
Testament books. His conclusions, after éxamining the claims 
of various archaeologists and linguists are as follows: 

1. The foreign correspondence of Israel (in 1400-1600 B. 
C.) was probably carried on in the Assyrian language and script 
(exceptionally, perhaps, in the Aramaic language and script). 

2. It is not probable that the people as a class understood the 
Assyrian, or that Hebrew history, legislation, prophecy or litera- 
ture in general was written. in this foreign medium of expres- 
sion. 

3. The hypothesis that the early Old Testament books were 
composed in the Assyrian language and the cuneiform script is 
without substantial support. 

4. The only conclusion validated by the facts is that the 
books of the Old Testament, early and late, were written origi- 
nally in the Hebrew language and script, except a few chapters 
in Ezra and Daniel (in Aramaic). 

In the April Expositor (London) Prof. Edward Konig of 

Bonn, discussing “The Old Testament Historical Writings” 
* quotes approvingly the dictum of “The well-known Professor 
Edward Meyer” that the narratives of David are genuine his- 
tory which could not have been written later than the time of 
Solomon. This attitude of Meyer is commended over against 
that of Hugo, Winckler and Hermann Schneider, the former of 
whom speaks contemptuously of the Old Testament historical 
books, and the latter sees only the presentation of a “philosophy 
of history.” Prof. Konig finds in the historical writings of the 
Jews indisputable evidence of the recognition “of a period be- 
fore Moses. So we see that amidst the splendor in which the 
Mosaic age shone forth as the period of Israel’s youth there was 
not any paling of that light which gleamed on Israel’s memory 
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from an age before the age of Moses.” He finds a second ground 
of faith in the historicity of Israel’s records in the fact that 
“ancient original sources” are quoted, i. e., The Bock of Wars of 
Jahveh (Numb. 21:14) and The Book of the Upright (Josh. 
10:13; 2 Sam]. 1:18). A third ground as to the historical 
character of the Hebrew narrative is found in the evident “feel- 
ing for the preservation of memories.” There are many and 
explicit references to events, places and persons. Allusions to 
apparently trifling things, such as the pot of manna, the hang- 
ing up of Goliath’s sword in the sanctuary at Nob, the repeated 
mention of the cavern-grave at Hebron, unmistakably indicate 
a true historical background. Moreover, the possibility of 
records can no longer be denied, for acquaintance with the art 
of writing in the time of Abraham has been proved beyond 
doubt. 


“Did Paul borrow his Gospel?” is the question asked and an- 
swered in the April Expositor by Prof. A. E. Garvie. It is al- 
leged by some that he owes much to the Stoics, by others to 
Plato, and again by others to Roman influence at Tarsus. While 
the writings of Paul necessarily contain truths common to all 
thinkers and while he undoubtedly was affected his environment 
and must have come in contact with heathen philosophy there is 
no evidence whatever that he borrowed anything from these 
sources. Even so great an authority as Prof. Ramsey has over- 
stated “the influence of the Gentile environment in Paul’s de- 
velopment.” Paul’s chief external source was necessarily the 
Old Testament with the interpretation of it given by the Phari- 
sees; but all this is made to harmonize with his own estimate of 
the person of Christ as realized in his own experience of Christ. 
“Whatever he may have borrowed of Jewish belief or of Gentile 
culture, all was brought into captivity to Christ, whose bond- 
slave it was the apostle’s boast to confess himself.” 


“Ttalian Modernism, Social and Religious,” is ably discussed 
by William Frederick Bade of the Pacific Theological Seminary, 
in the April Harvard Theological Review. The facts are pre- 
sented for the most part at first hand. “To an outside ob- 
server the most significant thing in Italian life to-day is the 
widening breach between the Roman hierarchy and the proleta- 
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riat.” Southern Italy is in a deplorable state of ignorance and 
poverty. ‘The percentage of illiterates in Naples is fifty-one and 
in Sicily it rises to fifty-five. “In the modern struggle of the 
Italian proletariat for better conditions of living socialism is on 
the firing-line and its attitude toward the Church is bitterly 
hostile.” The average earnings of the farm laborer is seventy- 
five dollars a year, out of which he is expected to support his 
family. The rice-girls of Lombardy and Venetia, standing up 
to their knees in a swamp all day for thirteen hours received as 
a rule not over twenty cents a day until they united in a federa- 
tion several years ago, since which time they receive about 
twenty-four cents. During the struggle for improved conditions 
the strikers had to encounter the opposition of “Catholic 
Leagues” composed mainly of barons, tutors and priests. The 
attitude of the Vatican has always been repressive. It is true 
that the Vatican desires the well-being of the masses, but it 
founds the social redemption of the submerged not upon the de- 
mands of justice, but upon the moral obligation of charity. So- 
cialism rejects this idea as unworthy of the laborer. Hence the 
gulf is widened. The Church stands with the better classes, 


while socialism, which by virtue of its moral fervor in the pur- 
suit of social betterment should be religious, declares itself not 
only anticlerical, but antireligious. 


“But since socialism is not inherently irreligious, nor Roman 
Catholicism ineurably feudalistic, there was room here for a new 
movement which could mediate between the two. It started 
under the direction of an able young priest, Don Romolo Murti, 
and called itself Christian Democracy.” But the Vatican in 
1900 forbade the new party to engage in political activity. Its 
founder has become the leader of the National Democratic 
League, composed of those who clung to him after the enforced 
dissolution of his first society. He is the first priest who has 
been elected by socialists to a seat in the Italian parliament. 

Italian modernism in its theological bearings is far less pro- 
gressive than the English or French. Tyrrell, Blondel and Loisy 
are chiefly concerned with doctrinal reform by way of readjust- 
ment of the Church’s teaching to modern thought. Italian mod- 
ernism has been chiefly identified with social reform. The peo- 
ple of Italy are totally indifferent to matters of religious doc- 
trine. The causes of this, according to Professor Labanca are 
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“religious indifferentism created by the Roman empire, the 
abolishment of theological faculties in the universities, the re- 
pressive action of the Vatican, the long rule of dogmatism, and 
the settled habit of Italian men of science and philosophers to 
omit religion from their thinking.” He doubts whether there is 
enough faith left in Italy for a heresy trial. Nevertheless, Saba- 
tier estimates that among the younger clergy fully half are mod- 
ernists. 

Many thousands of people have left the Church of Rome, but 
comparatively few have become Protestant. In a population 
of over 10,000,000 there are only 26,000 Protestants, including 
practically all foreigners. 

Professor Bade concludes his paper with these words, “No one 
who has watched of late the horizon of Italy’s agitated public 
life can fail to see that ominous clouds are gathering above the 
Vatican. Will some Benedetto, as in Togazzaro’s impressive 
night-scene, succeed in slipping past the cabal of cardinals to 
convey warning of the coming storm to one who is in truth a 
prisoner ?” 


In the same number of the Harvard Theological Review, Mr. 
Perey Ashley of London, gives a comprehensive sketch of “Uni- 
versity Settlements in Great Britain.” While it is difficult to 
define the exact nature of so-called settlement work, in general 
it is based on the idea that mere professional charity is not help- 
ful but that the true way of assisting the submerged classes is 
for good and tactful people to live among them, make friends 
with them and inspire them with high ideals. The warden of 
the Bermondsey Settlement, Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, writes in one 
of his reports: “What then are the ideals which give unity to our 
settlement work? In the first place, the belief that true religion 
exists to transform all social life, and to direct every human 
faculty to its true goal and satisfaction. In the next place, the 
conviction that the supreme ends of Christianity and progress 
can only be carried out by seeking to rise above the differences 
of denominations or parties and to establish the wider comrade- 
ship of all who deeply care for the higher interests of the peo- 
ple. And lastly, the recognition that the supremacy of the 
divine Jaw of service is the only remedy for all forms of selfish- 
ness, with its inevitable hatred and class warfare.” 
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The relation of this work to Christianity is pronounced to be 
most intimate. It is being realized that the Church is the true 
friend of the poor and that the latter are longing for the Spirit- 
ual message of the Church as never before. 

There are many phases of settlement work reaching both sexes, 
all ages, and all classes. Recreation, education, public service, 
including preparation of local officials, councils of public wel- 
fare, public health, prevention and relief of destitution, and the 
“poor man’s lawyer” are among the forms of work. In short 
applied Christianity is the aim in view. 

The chief problem for the settlements, after only twenty-five 
years of experiment, will be that of organization, so that there 
will be fuller co-operation with one another and the State. “The 
problem is to become systematic without sacrificing their indi- 
viduality, without checking spontaneity, and without losing that 
enthusiasm for the social and moral progress of humanity which, 
from whatever source fed, has carried them through many doubts 
and trials to the achievement of so much of lasting good.” 

The April Hibbert Journal has an article from the pen of the 
late Leo Tolstoy on “Philosophy and Religion” in which he holds 
that the questions which so puzzle the scientific philosophers 
were solved centuries ago by religion, and so solved that nothing 
remains to be solved. “What it comes to at bottom is, that by 
a long and intricate road of scientific philosophy they [learned 
men] are brought to the simple position accepted by every Rus- 
sian peasant—even by those who are illiterate—that one must 
live for one’s soul. 

In the same number is a ringing article by Professor G. A. 
Johnston Ross emphasizing the true estimate of the Cross. 
“Much of the religion of this generation is lacking in vivid ap- 
prehension of certain values formerly recognized in the Cross... 
..Meanwhile I believe the religion of the Cross is the religion 
of the future....because it is the only adequate interpretation 
of all the facts.” 


The Methodist Review (May-June) has an article on “Why 
I am not a Premillennialist,’” by Dr. Daniel Steele of Boston. 
He gives ten reasons for his rejection of the doctrine of the pre- 
millenial advent of Christ. 

1. Premillenarism has no adequate Scripture basis. It rests 
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its claims upon a single passage. Rev. 20:1-8. The book of 
Revelation is the most figurative and most misunderstood in the 
whole range of literature. An examination of the passage shows 
that “there is no hint of the second advent of Christ till the gen- 
eral judgment in verse 11. The angel who imprisons Satan is 
not Christ, who is never so called. The saints who reign with 
him are not said to reign with him on the earth rather in 
heaven.” “Live does not necessarily imply a bodily resurrec- 
tion.” 


2. It rests on the false assumption that the kingdom of 


Christ will not be established till the King visibly descends. 
John the Baptist declared “The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Peter declared, “Let all the house of Israel know assuredly that 
God hath made this same Jesus both Lord and Christ.” 

3. It fails to explain the general resurrection so frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures. The Bible declares the complete- 
ness of the Church at Christ’s coming, but the Chiliasts teach 
that the number of converts made during the millenium will far 
exceed the present number. 

4. It denies the general resurrection as taught in Scripture 
and has invented two resurrections. Rev. 20:5 is a disputed 
text at best omitted by the Codex Sinaiticus and other MSS. 
It must be interpreted metaphorically, if genuine. Otherwise 
it involves unsurmountable difficulties. The many converts 
claimed for the millenium, would be without part in the resur- 
rection of the blessed. 

5. It destroys one of the chief gospel motives to repentance, 
namely the expectation of the advent. The Bible warns saint 
and sinner to look forward to this advent as to a climax. Hence, 
the multitude, of converts alleged to be gained during the mil- 
lenium are not affected by one of the chief motives urged in the 
New Testament. 

6. It denies the continuance of the means of grace as pro- 
claimed in the last commission, which commands baptizing and 
teaching to the end of the world. “Hence the millenium cannot 
be a Christian era, the institutes of the Gospel having become 
absolute.” In short it repudiates the ordained means of grace 
—preaching and the sacraments. 

%. It implies the cessation of the ministry of the Holy Spirit, 
fer our Lord sent him to be the paraclete during his absence. 
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Yet it is plain that this is the dispensation of the Spirit who ap- 
plies the work of Christ, the intercessor in heaven. 

8. It is incomprehensible and inconsistent in its teaching. 
Tt denies that the kingdom is a growth. It teaches the untrue 
and pessimistic doctrine that the world is getting worse. 

9. It breaks up the teaching of the Word concerning a day 
of judgment and a definite resurrection—distinct events. It 
breaks these into fragments to string along a thousand years. 

10. It introduces a false motive of repentance. It puts in 
place of the usual motives the idea of a great and glorious 
earthly kingdom, where Satan has no power, and where there 
are therefore few foes to face. 


In the American Journal of Theology (April) Prof. G. D. 
Walcott of Hamline University discusses “The Logical Aspect of 
Religious Unity.” He believes that the union of all religious 
denominations is neither possible nor desirable. “If the time 
should ever come when the entire race would be upon a high 
plane culturally, when there would no longer be savage or bar- 
barious peoples in the world, but all civilized and that, too, to a 
high degree, then presumably, there could be a oneness of inter- 
pretation of the faith coextensive with the individuals who 
might in any way profess that faith.” But even then union 
would be only temporary, for new discoveries and opinions would 
again divide the Church into many denominations. 


“Is Jesus a Historical Character?” is discussed by Professor 
Shirley Jackson Case in the same number of the Journal. To 
the average Christian such a question must seem preposterous ; 
and it is only because of the efforts of negative criticism that 
it must be answered anew. In seeking a historical basis for the 
existence of Jesus it must be confessed that the evidence for it 
in non-Christian writings is very slender indeed. “All our in- 
formation about Jesus must be derived from the words of his 
friends While there seems to be abundant evidence that 
Christianity was in existence by the end of the first century, 
there certainly is no contemporary account of its beginnings, 
much less such an account of the life of its alleged founder. In 
its earliest documents, the epistles of Paul, Jesus appears as the 
heavenly exalted Lord whom believers reverence almost as God 
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Himself. Consequently it has been claimed that the New Tes- 
tament representation of Jesus is inconceivable as starting from 
recollections of a real person The situation is explicable 
only on the assumption that Jesus was primarily an anthropo- 
morphized god, not a deified man.” 

Such are the presuppositions of speculative criticism, which 
it is thought necessary to answer. To begin with the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline epistles must be maintained. For this there is 
indubitable evidence. Then an examination of various pas- 
sages will show clearly that Paul regarded Jesus as “born of the 
seed of David, according to the flesh.” Jesus is the “Man.” 
(Rom. 5:12 ff). He was crucified. He ate with His disciples. 
There were numerous witnesses of His resurrection. Moreover 
Paul was too near the age which professed to know Jesus “to be 
successfully hoodwinked on the historical question.” “Not only 
«is Paul a genuine personality who strongly impressed himself on 
the life of his time... .but the historicity of Jesus is also a pre- 
requisite to Paul’s Christian life and work.” 

An examination of the Gospels confirms this conclusion. St. 
Mark’s gospel dwells particularly upon the human elements of 
Jesus. Besides these arguments, the very existence of the earthly 
Christian community is itself one of the most substantial evi- 
dences of his existence.” 


Il IN GERMAN. BY ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, A.M., B.D. 


Current German publications, both periodicals and books, 
give abundant evidence that there is a great activity at present 
in the work of investigating the history of doctrine. The whole 
field is subjected to a thorough over-hauling. The massive 
sources are all passed through another examination de novo, more 
searching and more critical than ever. The standard text-books 
and the larger works of reference on the subject are in process of 
appearing in new and enlarged editions. Articles discussing the 
proper method of treatment in this discipline are frequent. Nu- 
merous monographs are devoted to the special investigation of in- 
dividual parts of the vast field. Some authors have widened the 
field to include the New Testament. And not a few earnest ef- 
forts are made to extend the historical presentation beyond the 
Reformation and to the immediate present. 
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Such a keen interest in doctrinal history as these publications 
manifest is at once an indication and a result of an era of active 
theological construction. ‘The historical basis of dogma and the 
historical pre-suppositions of dogmatic theology are factors whose 
importance is felt to-day as never before. And this principle ap- 
plies to the religious life as well as to the theological doctrine. 
The developments of pious thought in the past are not without 
their influence and their value for the religious forms and the 
ecclesiastical polities of the present. This value is now consci- 
ously realized and that too in spite of the threatened reversion 
from history a few years ago. A brief survey of the chief works 
of recent date in the field of doctrinal history will make this evi- 
dent. 

Foremost among the recent appearances in this field, especially 
in its interest for American readers, is the new edition of See- 
berg’s Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte. The author claims to 
present an entirely new work in this edition, retaining in com- 
mon with the first edition of twelve years ago nothing more than 
the title, the divisions, and the fundamental theological position. 
That the new edition is not merely an alteration of the first is: 
manifest at once from the greatly enlarged compass of the work.. 
The first volume of the second edition, Die Anfinge des Dogmas: 
im nachapostolischem und allkatholischem Zeitalter (1908),. 
covers 570 closely printed pages, as over against the 157 of the- 
first edition. The second volume, Die Dogmenbildung in der- 
Alten Kirche (1910), embraces 538 pages. A third and larger 
volume is to treat the material covered by the second volume of* 
the first edition. So that the book has grown to nearly four 
times its original size, and the manner of the disposition and’ 
style of presentation are also very different. This new edition. 
therefore places before the theological world a work of entirely 
new pretensions and calls our attention afresh to the fundamental 
position and the methodological procedure of its author. Mean-. 
while his shorter work on the subject, Grundriss der Dogmenge-~ 
schichte, has also passed into a second improved edition. 

Reinhold Seeberg is especially competent to write authorita- 
tively upon the history of dogma. For more than twenty years 
he has been actively engaged in intensive study and successful 
writing along these lines. Friends and students galore have 
earnestly desired that a detailed presentation of his theological 
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system might appear in book form but this he has consistently 
postponed until he shall have brought his historical studies to a 
more complete close. He is an indefatigable worker and has 
manifested a very unusual capacity for the rapid mastery of the 
vast body of sources in this subject. When as a Private Docent 
at Dorpat he undertook together with Bonwetsch a new edition 
of Thomasius’ celebrated History of Doctrine the success with 
which he treated the difficult parts assigned him secured for him 
wide recognition which received concrete expression in the form 
of a call to Erlangen as professor, 1889. Here he worked by the 
side of Frank who was Thomasius’ successer, and together they 
labored to preserve the traditions of Hofmann and Thomasius. 
But Seeberg’s independent spirit and scientific merit together 
with the demand in Prussia for parity in the theological faculties 
brought him a call to the chair of systematic theology in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin (1898) whither Harnack had gone after he had 
issued his epoch-making history. Harnack’s method of treat- 
ment based upon the theory of the Hellenistic origin of the doc- 
trines in the Ancient Church had produced a sensation com- 
pletely revolutionizing the discipline and raising a host of ques- 
tions that could be answered only by a thorough investigation of 
the whole field. ‘The new comprehensive Lehrbuch by Seeberg 
is one of the results. 

The literary method of the second edition differs happily from 
that of the first in that the flowing style of the author is brought 
into larger play. His rare descriptive powers are called into ac- 
tion and literary unity completeness of style are achieved. The 
continuity of the story is not broken by superfluous matter. The 
first edition was too largely a compilation of citations from the 
sources. The author was scarcely more than a director of the 
various voices of his authorities. The critical judgment and the 
historical valuation of the materials was barely indicated. The 
eriticism of opposing views was kept at a minimum. The text 
was burdened with a mass of Greek and Latin quotations. It 
was too large for comfortable use as a text-book and too small to 
fill the place of a book of reference. The work was intended 
throughout to be supplemented and properly disposed in the oral 
presentation. 

But the plan of the new work is entirely different. It is in- 
tended to be not a“Lernbuch” but a “Lehrbuch,”—not merely for 
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pupils in the class-room but for mature theologians, for teachers 
and real students capable of original thought and sharp concen- 
trated attention. The citations from the sources are less fre- 
quent than in the first edition; the references are more, but they 
are relegated largely to the foot-notes. The connected historical 
presentation is allowed complete sway. The full beauty of See- 
berg’s unique style receives its due expression, especially in the 
second volume. The plastic pen of the author is felt everywhere 
in the masterful sketches of periods, in vivid portrayal of perso- 
nalities and their development, and in the clear descriptions of 
ends and means. We do not mean to assert, however, that the 
work is light in its material or easy in its reading. He who 
would find a straight and simple course through the history of 
doctrines should pass by the master and turn to the dilettanti. 
The master must portray the actual facts of the historical devel- 
opment and the actual facts are not straight and simple but com- 
plex, crooked, and curved. Seeberg’s Lehrbuch offers no cheap 
and easy perspicuity of subject-matter but in fidelity to approved 
historical method demands of the reader that he follow the au- 


thor patiently and carefully, step by step, into the complicated 
details of the development and through all the dangerous tangled 
windings of the way. In fact it may be regarded as a contribu- 
tion that will be of practical value in the solution of some of the 
present-day problems concerning historical method. 


The first real official formulation of dogmas takes place in the 
fourth and fifth centuries and this process Seeberg details in his 
second volume. But this was preceded by a long period of prepa- 
ration for the ecclesiastical sanction of these doctrinal norms. 
This period fills the first volume. The chief activity of the 
apostolic fathers was the homiletical exegesis and the practical 
application of the evangelical truth. Then came the great crisis 
of the Ancient Church in the heresies of the syncretistic gnostics, 
the reformatory efforts of Marcian, and the reactionary Montan- 
ists. This crisis left its mark. Henceforth the apologetes seek 
tv commend the Christian truth to the learned heathen by cast- 
ing it into the philosophic forms of thought current at that time. 
Irenaeus finds theoretical forms for Christian proclamations 
hitherto purely practical. Thus the basis is laid for a scientific 
theology in the West. Gradually the Church comes to be looked 
upon as the guardian of the truth, but as yet no public decrees 
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are passed. In the East neo-platonism proposes to replace reli- 
gion with philosophy. ‘This leaves its impression upon Christi- 
anity, as witness the theology of Clement and Origin. Serious 
controversies arise among the Christians themselves and these 
lead to the ecclesiastical constructions of doctrine in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. These constructions are descr*bed in the 
second volume under three heads: the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
Christological doctrine, the completion of doctrinal construction 
in the East, and the Western conception of the Churn and the 
means of grace. (Augustine). 

The fundamental position of Seeberg’s history will perhaps be 
best understood by contrast with that of Harnack and compari- 
son with that of Loofs. For Harnack’s large Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte is also passing through a new edition, the fourth 
since its first appearance in 1885. The first and second volumes 
have already appeared, thoroughly revised and somewhat en- 
larged. His description of primitive and apostolic Christianity 
has undergone a number of changes to make it conform to the 
most recent conclusions concerning the life of Jesus and the 
Apostolic Age. It is interesting in this connection to note how 
this tried historian and leader among the liberal theologians re- 
gards the rapid advance of the latest newcomer in theology, the 
religio-historical method. He says that he regards it as a mark 
of progress, “but I am unshaken in my conviction that the central 
thoughts concerning the Person and the message of Jesus were a 
possession already of the primitive Church. They rest upon 
facts,—facts seen in the light of the Messianic idea, or else facts 
transformed through that idea. As a rule no further explana- 
tion than these facts is needed to account for the origin of Chris- 
tianity and its essence. And I do not doubt that this constant 
effort to trace all ideas and expressions to their origin in dim an- 
tiquity is productive of no little confusion and misunderstanding. 
For it may easily be taken to mean that the original connection 
and content of such forms and expressions still inheres in them 
unchanged.” This is solid argument: the outcome must not be 
identified or confused with the source, nor content with form. 
We could wish that Harnack would bear this in mind later on 
when he comes to write of the evolutionary “degeneration” of 
Christianity in the Hellenistic formulations of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 
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In commenting upon this new edition of his Lehrbuch, Har- 
nack remarks that his pioneer work in this field twenty-six years 
ago has called forth a number of worthy works on the subject, 
but that in plan and execution they are all so dependent upon his 
own work that no real advance has been made. But if we turn 
to Seeberg and Loofs, the two works usually ranged alongside of 
Harnack, we find a depth of original research, a skill of presenta- 
tion, and a difference of fundamental position, which constitute 
them free and really independent productions of no inconsider- 
able merit. In several respects at least Seeberg is even superior 
to Harnack. In the first place and in general, the dogmatic 
constructive element is less in evidence with Seeberg the dogma- 
tician than with Harnack the Church Historian. Then too, the 
underlying conception of the validity of dogma is very different 
with Seeberg from what it is with Harnack. This difference in 
attitude towards the dogmas of the Church makes itself felt at 
every point. 


The definition of dogma is in each case practically the same. 
Dogma is the official ecclesiastical expression of the faith held by 


the Church at large. The Church demands that her dogmas be 
recognized by her members or at least by her teachers. The his- 
tory of dogma must therefore show the historical development of 
these norms of truth held and taught by Christianity or by par- 
ticular Christian churches. It cannot include every theological 
opinion more or less widely held. Even the theologians of the 
fourth century distinguished clearly between Theologumenon and 
Dogma, and the doctrinal kistorian of to-day should certainly not 
be more theological than the fathers were. It is the normative 
character of the dogmas which distinguishes the history of doc- 
trine from the history of theology. Thus far the three historians 
agree and unite in resisting the constantly growing demand for a 
different conception of their task. 

But the divergence of view as to the validity of the dogmas. 
formulated by the Ancient Church leads to different methods of 
procedure. Harnack denies the authority of the Church and 
maintains that Luther’s Reformation abolished all dogma. Pro- 
testant Christianity dare not be dogmatic. The dogmatic con- 
structions of the Ancient Church constituted a degeneration of 
the original essence, a Hellenistic corruption of the primitive 
gospel of Jesus. The right of individual judgment recognized in: 
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the Reformation permits of a return to the sources and the serene 
enjoyment of the bare “kernel.” Accordingly Harnack traces the 
history of dogma to the Protestant emancipation from the cor- 
rupting influence of ecclesiastical authority and stops there. 
Loofs and Seeberg on the other hand maintain that Luther’s 
Reformation abrogated not the dogmas themselves but only their 
infallibility. Against dogmas as such they have no objection 
whatever. The dogmas may or may not be correct. The mere 
fact that dogmas were made, that Christian content was cast into 
the scientific forms of Greek philosophic thought was not a per- 
version of Christianity itself, any more than the translation of 
Lutheran theology into English forms of expression is a perver- 
sion of that theology. It was a necessary step in the historical 
evolution. Seeberg and Loofs acknowledge the validity of the 
Catholic dogmas and the possibility of further dogmas within the 
Protestant Churches. But as a matter of fact there have been no 
official normative pronouncements of dogma in the Protestant 
Churches since the Formula of Concord in 1580 and the Helve- 
tian Concensus of 1675. These constructions therefore close the 
actual doctrinal development for Protestantism and end the his- 
torical accounts of Seeberg and Loofs. What has since been 
achieved with reference to Christian doctrine belongs to a special 
discipline of Church History, the history of theology, and con- 
stitutes in itself no small subject. 

Neither Seeberg nor Loofs agrees with Harnack in his concep- 
tion of the task involved in the history of dogma, and neither of 
them has been satisfied with a mere copious monograph on the 
doctrinal constructions of the fourth century. They both agree 
in their definition of dogma and in their understanding of their 
duty as writers of doctrinal history. The chief point of diver- 
gence between them lies in their differing attitude towards the 
inner content of the individual dogmas. Seeberg is strongly in- 
fluenced in his dogmatic theology by the Erlangen school now 
extant, while Loofs has received his controlling theological im- 
pulse from Albrecht Ritschl. Accordingly, while they both aim 
at a historico-genetic presentation of the process of doctrinal con- 
struction, Seeberg inclines more towards the confessionalistic Lu- 
theran group of writers ho come to the conclusion that the doc- 
trinal content of the Book of Concord is a fundamentally correct 
exhibition of the truth revealed in the Scriptures. Seeberg is 
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more readable than Loofs, but Loofs makes more of an effort in 
connection with his development of the dogmas to set in relief 
the individualities of the more important Church Fathers. 

Apart from these three great authorities in this field a number 
of lesser voices have asked for a hearing on the subject. Among 
these is Theodore Kolde of Erlangen. In a lengthy essay in the 
Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift (vol. 19, pp. 485 sqq., Dogma und 
Dogmengeschichte), he advocates a new method of procedure 
which if adopted would lead to a practical transformation of the 
discipline. The large works of reference, he says, have made a 
methodological mistake in their definition of dogma. In limit- 
ing the concept of dogma to that which has received official eccle- 
siastical sanction they have thought to fulfil their task when 
they have traced the events and developments leading to that 
sanction. But the ecclesiastical pronouncement of the theolo- 
gians is by no means the whole nor even the chief part of the 
dogma. Far more important is the common faith of the masses. 
The current accepted definition of the task of doctrinal history 
is therefore inadequate and neglects the most vital element in 
the life of the Church and the growth of her doctrine... 

The real back-bone of a good history of doctrine, according to 
Kolde, will be found in a history of the forms of worship. The 
cultus which represents the real status of pious thought should 
constitute the point of departure for the historical presentation 
and for the historian’s choice of materials. The final expres- 
sion of dogmas has always been the work of theology, but the 
actual process of their growth in essence can be learned only 
from the usages of worship. We must distinguish clearly. The 
history of worship constitutes a far more important factor in the 
history of dogma than does the history of theology. If dogma 
is the formula which expresses the believing consciousness of 
the Church, it may most easily be found in the established reli- 
gious rites, especially where these are regulated by statute. The 
vast majority of Christians have little concern and small under- 
standing of the official confessions. But they do have some 
concern and understanding of the ceremonies of worship and 
here is where the real dogma, the common faith, receives its true 
expression. 

Such is Kolde’s plea. That there is a large element of truth 
in his argument is admitted. Greater emphasis upon the his- 
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tory of worship and more regard for the religious consciousness 
expressed in the cultus is a desideratum. But it may be doubt- 
ed whether this element should have the central determining po- 
sition which Kolde would assign it in the history of dogma. The 
cultus can not be regarded as an independent and calculable 
entity. It is in most cases the complex product of a number of 
factors. It is too often a means’ of inculeating piety rather 
than an expression of piety already developed. It is frequently 
a compromise between traditional forms and new views. His- 
tory furnishes abundant evidence that liturgy and confessional 
subscription do not run parallel courses. This is the weakness 
of Kolde’s proposition.. The method he suggests would not by 
any means suffice for an adequate account of the actual facts 
within the Protestant Churches. And it may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether the confessional subscription which guides the 
catechetical instruction is not in reality a more correct expres- 
sion of the common faith than are the promiscuous forms of 
worship, especially where these are not determined and steadied 
by statutory enactment. 

Other methods are suggested. Troeltsch’s very stimulating 
treatise on Protestantisches Christentum and Kirche in der 
Neuzeit in the Hinneberg compilation has suggested to other 
scholars the advisibility of writing the history of dogma strictly 
from the view-point of the growth of ideas. Certainly. Tro- 
eltsch’s examination of the ideas of Protestantism has given 
great impetus to the investigations along this line and a com- 
prehensive study of equal merit and depth of penetration but 
covering the entire field of Christian history would be a valuable 
asset. G. Kriiger’s book on Das Dogma von der Dreieinigkett 
und Gottmenschheit (1905), has suggested that such mono- 
graphic presentations of the history of the individual dogmas, 
if extended to include all the material of the subject, would 
when taken together constitute a very satisfactory history of doc- 
trine. And Harnack has recently thrown out the hint that to 
‘treat the entire subject purely from the point of view of Church 
Polity would be an interesting and instructive exercise, even if 
the result would necessarily be one-sided. — 

Otto Scheel, a prolific, rising young professor at Tiibingen, 
in a double article in the Theologische Rundschau (1911), Still- 
stand und Neubildungen in der protestantischen Geschichts- 
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schreibung, reviews the entire situation as to the history of doc- 
trine and comes to the conclusion that the main stream in this 
field of research has ceased to flow and that progress can now be 
made only by a radical change in aim and method. The cur- 
rent authorities'on the subject through their search for ecclesi- 
astical sanction in dogma have devoted entirely too much atten- 
tion to Catholic dogmas and too little to Protestant develop- 
ments. The barriers must be torn down. The history of doc- 
trine must present the historical evolution of the present-day 
Christian confession. As Protestants we should not permit our 
history to be orientated by Catholic view-points but in clear con- 
sciousness of our Protestantism though without losing the his- 
torian’s objectivity we should treat the whole subject from a 
modern stand-point. This, we think, would be a combination 
of the method advocated by Kolde and the plan suggested by 
Troeltsch’s work. Perhaps Scheel has in mind to produce the 
work which shall introduce the new epoch and convert the stag- 
nant pool into flowing waters. 


We must at least refer to two other works of recent date that 
are to be classed among the histories of doctrine. One of them, 
Otto Ritschl’s Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, has al- 
ready been brought to notice on these pages (vide LuTH. Quart. 
vol. xl, pp. 299 sqq.). The other is Paul Tschackert’s Die Ent- 
stehung der lutherischen und der reformierten Kirchenlehre 
(1910). We are concerned here only with the historical method 
of the works. Ritschl understands under the term dogma “any 
religious and theological views of Christian theologians includ- 
ing all ages and all tendencies,” and his work is really a history 
of Protestant theology. Tschackert, on the other hand, retains 
with Seeberg, Harnack, and Loofs, the normative element in his 
concept of dogma, but enlarges the function of doctrinal history 
to include not merely the official declarations of dogma but also 
all the historical consequences entailed by those declarations and 
the “efforts of present-day dogmaticians to produce new forma- 
tions of doctrine.” As in the doctrinal history of the Ancient 
Church we do not stop when we have described the systems of 
Origin, Athanasius, and Augustine, but trace their consequences 
to the construction of dogma, so in the history of the modern 
Church we must show what permanent deposit has resulted from 
the systems of Schleiermacher, Hofmann, Ritschl, and others,— 
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what has become common property of religious thought and an 
accepted element in the common faith. This method mediates 
between that of Seeberg and that of Otto Ritschl. 

The works of Tschackert and Otto Ritschl are only two of the 
many indications that a great revival of interest and a new era 
has begun in the investigation and connected presentation of the 
history of Protestant thought from the earliest Reformation to 
the most modern theologian. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. BOSTON. 


The Life and Letters of Martin Luther, by Preserved Smith, 
Ph.D., with illustrations. Cloth. 6 x 8%. Pp. xvi. 490. 
Price $3.50 net. 

The appearance of a new life of Luther is but a new testimony 
to the greatness of this epoch-making character. One might 
think that the story of his life had been told so often that noth- 
ing new remained to be said. But a reading of his life by Dr. 
Smith reminds us that we have not simply the story of a man’s 
life but that of a great event, for Luther was the incarnation of 
a great religious movement. He was so many-sided, his rela- 
tions to men and to ideas so unique, and his influence so lasting 
that he may be regarded from so many points of view that, after 
all, a new “Life” is just what we may expect. Nor is the inter- 
est in Luther confined to a narrow circle of friends or foes, for 
at this very time a popular magazine, The Century, is publish- 
ing a serial, entitled “Martin Luther and His Work,’ by Dr. 
McGiffert. 

Dr. Smith came to his task with the best possible preparation, 
both general and special, as well as with a sympathetic attitude. 
He has given many years to the study of his subject and has had 
at his command practically everything that the libraries of Eu- 
rope and America could furnish. During the last score of years 
much light has been shed by modern research upon Luther’s 
career. For example, the publication (1908) of the long lost 
Commentary on Romans, the opening of the Vatican Archives 
(1904), Dr. Kroker’s researches into the early life of Catharine 
von Bora, the great edition of Luther’s Works published at Wei- 
mar, and the publication of his letters by Dr. Enders and Prof. 
Kawerau,—all have made a fuller view of Luther possible. 

Dr. Smith has endeavored to set Luther forth as a great char- 
acter rather than as a theologian. In order to do this he allows 
Luther to reveal himself through copious extracts from his Table 
Talk and Letters, “those pregnant documents in which he un- 
locks his heart.” Of course, we are told anew that the language 
of Luther shows him to have been the child of a coarse age. The 
author hides none of his faults and exaggerates none of his 
virtues. “Through all his mistakes, and worse he emerges a 
good and conscientious as well as a very great man; a son of 
thunder calling down fire from heaven; a ‘Titan hurling Pelion 
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upon Ossa against the hostile gods.” Luther was not only a 
great fighter, whose “excesses of passion may be regretted,” but 
“it must be remembered that they are the defects of his quali- 
ties, that, had he not been such a man, he would not have been 
the leader of the great Revolt.” 

In reference to Luther’s connection with the bigamy of Philip 
of Hesse, Dr. Smith says, “an impartial student can hardly 
doubt that he acted conscientiously, not out of a desire to flatter 
a great prince, but in order. to avoid what he believed to be a 
greater moral evil. His statement in the Babylonian captivity 
that he preferred bigamy to divorce, and his advice to Henry 
VIII in 1531, both exculpate him in this case.” 

“Rockwell has shown that his opinioa was shared by the great 
majority of his contemporaries, Catholic and Protestant alike. 
It is harder perhaps to justify his advice to get out of the diffi- 
culty by a lie. This, however, was certainly an inheritance from 
the scholastic doctrine of the sacredness of confession. A priest 
was bound by Church law to deny all that passed in the confes- 
sional. Moreover, many of the Church Fathers had allowed a 
lie to be on occasions the lesser of two evils. Nevertheless, 
though these considerations palliate Luther’s guilt, the incident 
will always remain, in popular imagination as well as in historic 
judgment, the greatest blot on his career.” 

Dr. Smith errs in ascribing to Luther consubstantiation as his 
view of our Lord’s presence in the eucharist. It seems difficult 
for non-Lutherans to understand Luther’s doctrine, which ut- 
terly repudiates any carnal or Capernaitic presence. Luther 
and the Lutheran Church hold that in the eucharist the whole, 
undivided divine-human Christ is present through a_ super- 
natural, sacramental union. This means that the glorified hu- 
manity of our Lord is present; but it denies any commingling 
of flesh and blood with the elements. 

We commend Dr. Smith’s volume. It is learned, yet simple 
in thought and diction. It is a real and abiding contribution to 
the Luther literature. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 
THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK. 


New Testament Theoiogy. By Henry C. Sheldon. 

Under the influence of an insistent historical spirit, and in 
the belief that theology in its development through the long 
centuries has, at least in some directions, gone far afield, and so 
stands in need of some authoritative corrective, there has been, 
in comparatively recent years, a determined effort to discover 
and set forth the essential content of the Bibie as that content 
lay in the mind of the writers, and as it would be understood by 
their immediate readers. The formulated result of such study 
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is Biblical Theology, and to this class of literature belongs the 
book under review. In the preparation of his book Dr. Sheldon 
has had in mind the general reader as well as the theological 
student and minister. This double purpose imposed certain 
limitations touching the division of the material, the exclusion 
of unnecessary technicalities and scholastic formality from the 
language, and the extent to which the treatment was to be car- 
ried. In a very high degree the author has accomplished what 
he set out to do. 

The division of the material is comprehensive, and the entire 
discussion covers six chapters. With modifications of two of 
them there are three distinct doctzinal types recognized in the 
New Testament, the theology of Jesus, of Paul, and of John. 
The opening chapter discusses the sources which lie back of the 
New ‘Testament writings, as the Hebrew Canon, Pharisaism, 
and Alexandrianism; the second chapter gives the teaching of 
Jesus as contained in the Synoptics; a kindred primitive type 
of teaching is found in the first part of the Book of Acts, the 
Epistle of James, and the Apocalypse; a chapter of nearly a 
hundred pages is given to the teachings of St. Paul, followed by 
a brief presentation of a modified Paulism as exemplified in He- 
brews and First Peter; the sixth and concluding chapter eluci- 
dates the Johannine theology as given in the Fourth Gospel, and 
the First Epistle. Four brief epistles, Second and Third John, 
Second Peter and Jude, are not formally discussed, receiving 
only incidental notice. 

A score or more of particulars, which it would be interesting 
to note, have been marked. Brief reference to a few of them 
must suffice. « 

Touching the authorship of several of the New Testament 
books, which it is still deemed necessary to discuss, Dr. Sheldon 
is persuaded that the Fourth Gospel, the First Epistle attri- 
buted to the same author, as also the Apocalypse, are all from the 
hand of John the Apostle. He is not so sure, however, that the 
pastorals were written by St. Paul. As to priority in time 
among the gospels, it is accepted that criticism has established 
a probability in favor of the Second Gospel. We are pleased to 
note that the groundless tendency shown by some critics to dis- 
credit the reliability of any statement found only in the First 
Gospel, is not shared by the author—at least not to any marked 
extent. In doctrinal content, the virgin-birth is accepted as an 
established item in historical, apostolic faith; metaphysical 
kenosis, as held by some extremists, is declared to be rationally 
indefensible, and exegetically gratuitous; the atonement pos- 
sesses both an objective and a subjective value. As might be 
expected, when we come to the author’s view of the sacraments, 
Lutherans will dissent. Baptism is “symbolical,” “typical of 
union with Christ, instrumental to union with the visible society, 
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figures moral regeneration.” He will not concede more than 
that Paul may possibly have given it a certain association with 
the experience of regeneration. ‘The same view, of course, ap- 
plies also to the Lord’s Supper. To the judgment expressed by 
some that the Pauline theology makes no provision for progres- 
sive sanctification, inasmuch as it rates the experience in justifi- 
cation and regeneration as all-transforming, a transference into 
a state of essential perfection, this sharp rejoiner is given, “One 
can only wonder where this eccentric criticism obtained its petty 
inch rule for measuring the teaching of Paul.” 

Aside from the points indicated above we have found little 
from which we feel constrained to dissent, and much that we can 
heartily commend, in this book by Dr. Sheldon. It is a worthy 
treatment of a great and important theme. Every page evinces 
the author’s thorough scholarship, his wide acquaintance with 
the literature of the subject, and his undoubted abilitv as a clear 
and discriminating thinker. Convictions are held firmly, con- 
fidently, and expressed in language remarkably direct and intel- 
ligible. Cireumlocution, mere verbiage, are rigidly excluded. 
Perplexing questions which not infrequently are befogged by te- 
dious, almost endless discussion, are disposed of in a few brief, 
luminous paragraphs, or pages at most. True, you may not in 
every instance accept the conclusion thus reached as the final one, 
but you at least have no difficulty in knowing what the view of 
the text is. We trust the book may find a wide sphere of service. 

LUTHER KUHLMAN. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK. 


John the Loyal; Studies in the Ministry of the Baptist. By A. 
J. Robertson, M.A., D.D., Professor of New Testament Inter- 
pretation, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. Pp. ix, 315. Price $1.25 net. Postage 14 cents. 

After Jesus Himself, and Paul the great “apostle to the Gen- 
tiles,” there is, perhaps, no more interesting character in all the 
Scriptures than John, the forerunner of Jesus. As Professor 
Robertson says of him, “John was like the morning star in the 
early dawn, a very bright and shining one indeed.” Yet it is 
equally true that “the literature on the ministry of John is not 
large.” 

For this very reason this fine volume will be all the more wel- 
come. It is full of life and spirit, full of faith and assurance. 
The work of “the critics” is not ignored, but neither is it allowed 
to turn the author aside from his main purpose in writing, which 
is stated thus in the Preface, “The book is not meant as an apolo- 
getic, and I do not feel called upon to justify every statement in 
the Gospels for the benefit of the modern disbeliever. I have 
treated such questions as occasion arose, not from a sense of com- 
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pulsion. It is John himself that I wish to bring before the 
reader, if I may, with something of his powerful personality.” 
For the most part critical discussions are relegated to the foot- 
notes, which are found on nearly every page. 

The following quotations will give a taste of the quality of the 
work: 

“Tt is from the chapter on the baptism of Jesus, headed, “Re- 
ality.” 

“At last John and Jesus are face to face. Jesus ‘appears be- 
fore John.’ Out of the ages the tw> men of destiny meet. John 
had spent his years in preparation for this moment. It is the 
culmination of his life-work. It is the beginning of the min- 
istry of Jesus. Silently this crisis for John has come. Like 
two stars the two men touch each other’s path and move on. 
They meet only this once. John sees Jesus on two other days, 
but they have no converse. Jesus knows who John is, but John 
at first does not know who Jesus is. He was to him a stranger. 

But he had never looked into a face like that of this 
Stranger. John was face to face with the greatest personality 
in history, and felt a moral awakening in his own sensitive soul. 
Here was ‘the Christ of Reality’ standing before John, the Com- 
ing One of whom he had spoken and dreamed. In these brief 
moments of rapid intuition, of spiritual illumination, John may 
have gotten more light than he had ever received before. The 
mind works quickly in such supreme moments.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Biblical Geography and History. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. With maps. Pp. xviii, 296. Drice $1.50 net. 
Every minister, and every Bible school teacher, and indeed 

every reader of the Bible, ought to have some knowledge of the 
geography of the lands from which the Bible came, and in which 
the people whose life and history it describes lived. Only thus 
can these people be understood. Only thus can the Bible itself 
be understood. 

Very truly does Professor Kent write in the Preface to this 
volume, “No other commentary upon the literature of the Bible 
is so practical and luminous as biblical geography. Throughout 
their long history the Hebrews were keenly attentive to the voice 
of the Eternal speaking to them through nature. Their writ- 
ings abound in references and figures taken from the picturesque 
scenes and peculiar life of Palestine. The grim encircling 
desert, the strange water courses, losing themselves at times in 
their rocky beds, fertile Carmel and snow-clad Hermon, the re- 
sounding sea and the storm-lashed waters of Galilee are but a 
few of the many physical characteristics of Palestine that have 
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left their indellible marks upon the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures.. The same is true of Israel’s unique faith and institu- 
tions. Biblical geography therefore, is not a study by itself, but 
the natural introduction to all other biblical studies.” 

Very few Bible students, however, are privileged even to visit 
these Bible lands and to study them by actual personal observa- 
tion. We owe much, therefore, to such capable scholars as Pro- 
fessor Kent, who gives us the results of their study, and travel 
and observations. 

The book under review is divided into two parts.. Part I 
treats of the Physical Geography of the Biblical World, while 
Part II is devoted to Historical Geography. In both parts there 
is an abundance of most valuable information which throws 
floods of light on the Scriptures, and it is all written in such 
simple, clear and forceful English that it requires no technical 
training to read and understand. 

Of course, as might be expected from Professor Kent, there is 
an effort, especially in Part II, to discredit or explain away every- 
thing supernatural and miraculous. For example, in treating 
of the Historical Facts Underlying the Plague Stories, he writes, 
“The seven plagues described in the oldest biblical narratives 
were not miracles, but the natural catastrophes which from time 
to time have afflicted the land of Egypt.” (p. 112). Again, in 
the paragraph dealing with the capture of Jericho, we have. this, 
“These excavations both confirm and supplement the biblical ac- 
count of the conquest of Jericho. The walls are better preserved 
than those of any other Canaanite city thus far uncovered, indi- 
cating, as the oldest Hebrew narrative implies, that the city was 
captured by stratagem rather than by siege, or as the later tradi- 
tion suggests as the result of a miracle. The story of the spies 
in the first chapter of Joshua shows that the Hebrews had 
friends within the city itself. The probabilities are that, while 
they were marching around the Canaanite stronghold and thus 
distracting the attention of the defenders, at a preconcerted sig- 
nal the gates were suddenly opened and the Hebrews rushed in 
and captured the city.” (p. 126). 

But such passages are infrequent and not of great moment. 
Many Bible students to-day will sympathize with the anthor’s 
views, and those who do not can easily make the needed correc- 
tions. 

On the whole, we regard this volume as a model of its kind. 
Even those who may already have some of the older and larger 
books dealing with the same or kindred subjects, cannot well 
afford to be without this thoroughly modern and up-to-date text- 
book. 

There are sixteen most excellent maps, nearly all of them 
colored, and several of them folded maps of considerable size, 
and all of them adding greatly to the value of the book. A 
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rather unique feature is a list of “one hundred and forty stereo- 
graphs (or, if preferred for class and lecture use, stereopticon 
slides) that illustrate the most important events in biblical geog- 
raphy and history.” Numbers referring to these are inserted in 
the body of the text, and there is an “Appendix” with titles cor- 
responding to each number. There is also a very full and com- 
plete index. 

The mechanical work, paper, print, binding, ete., are all in 
the excellent style which is characteristic of the publishers. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The Sacramental Feast...A Communion Book to aid the devout 
Communicant Worthily to Eat and to Drink at the Lord’s 
Table. By Charles Armand Miller, Pastor of St. John’s Ev. 
Luth. Church at Charleston, S.C. Pp. 108. Price 50 cts. 
The aim of this excellent manual is well defined in the title, 

and especially in the sub-title. It is intended to perform the 

same office for English-speaking Lutherans, that is fulfilled in 
the Church of the Fatherland by the well-known “Communion 

Books.” There are chapters on the Feast, the Invitation, the 

Preparation, the Wedding Garment, etc. In these much valuable 

instruction is given as to the nature of the Lord’s Supper, the 

proper spirit in which to receive it, and the benefits and blessings 
that may be expected from it. 

Nearly fifty pages are taken up with “Questions for Self-ex~ 
amination, according to the Ten Commandments.” ‘These ques-. 
tions follow the general lines suggested by Luther’s explanations 
of the Commandments found in his Small Catechism, but take a 
much wider range. Indeed, it would seem as if there were no 
sin, fault, weakness or failure, of which a Christian could pos- 
sibly be guilty, which is not covered by these “questions.” They 
form a most exhaustive and really wonderful course of spiritual 
analysis and self-examination. It is a question whether it would 
be either helpful or wise to put the soul through such a “quiz” 
as is here provided for. It savors too much of the “third de- 
gree” as practiced in some of our police courts, and would be 
likely to awaken a morbid and very unwholesome condition of* 
mind. and heart. 

One of the most admirable features of the book is the prayers: 
suitable for use before, during, and after, the sacramental feast,. 
scattered throughout the volume. Most of them are transla~ 
tions from old German books of devotion, and from such masters: 
of spiritual exercise as Luther, John Arndt, Loehe, ete. 

JACQB- A. CLUTZ, 
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THE LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY. PHILADELPHIA. 

Around the Home Table. By Rev. J. C. Jacoby, A.M., D.D., 
pastor of Trinity Ev. Luth. Church, Boulder, Colo. Pp. 367. 
Price $1.00 net. 

It is a compliment both to the author, and to the discriminat- 
ing judgment of the people, that there has been a demand for a 
new edition of this excellent manual for home reading. The 
former text has been carefully revised, and two new chapters 
have been added, one on The Inspiration of the Scriptures, and 
the other on The Immortality of the Soul. Both of these are 
subjects which are now attracting much thought and discussion 
and in reference to which it is important that our parents and 
young people should have clear and sound instruction, such as Dr. 
Jacoby gives them in his book. Other subjects discussed are, Jus- 
tification, The Token of the Covenant (Baptism), The Children 
of the Covenant, The Lord’s Supper, The Christian Home, The 
Sabbath, Marriage, etc., etc. The author has brought to the dis- 
cussion of these important subjects the fruits of years of careful 
study, illuminated by his practical experience as a pastor, and 
the result has been a book most admirably adapted to its pur- 
poses. We heartily commend it to our own people, and to all 
evangelical Christians who desire to hold fast to “the faith once 
delivered unto the saints.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
HOLZAPFEL PUBLISHING COMPANY. CLEONA, PA. 

Not in His Steps. By Rev. Francis T. Hoover, M.A., with an 
Introduction by Rev. William E. Park, D.D. Illustrated. 
Pp. 360. Price $1.00 to $2.00 according to binding. Sold 
by subscription only: 

This is a book with a mission. It is a well written story, in- 
tended to illustrate the folly and wickedness of the prejudice 
against ministers of mature age which exists in so many 
churches. It gives the history of a congregation which cruelly 
dismissed their pastor, or compelled him to resign, because he 
had reached the “dead-line of fifty years,” and of their sad ex- 
periences in hearing “candidates,” and with two young men 
whom they called successively as pastor. Finally, having learn- 
ed their lesson, they repented of their previous folly and re- 
called their former pastor, against whom there never had been 
any objection except his “fifty years,” and his increasing gray 
hairs. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


EATON & MAINS. NEW YORK. 
The Social Engineer. By Edwin L. Earp, Professor of Chris- 
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tian Sociology, Drew Theological Seminary. Pp. xxiii, 326. 
Price $1.50 net. 


We have here not only a new book, but a distinctively new 
term, “The Social Engineer.” The author seems to feel that 
this new use and application of the word “engineer” needs some 
explanation and justification. Hence on page xviii of the Intro- 
duction he defines it as follows: “The religious social engineer 
is one who can help the religious leader to establish a desired 
working force in any field of need, and keep it in sympathetic 
co-operation with all other forces working for the establishment 
of the kingdom of God on earth in harmony with the prograin 
and leadership of Jesus Christ.” This definition is constantly 
being expanded and filled in, as the discussion proceeds, and long 
before the end of the book is reached, the reader comes to feel 
that it is just the term needed, and to wonder how we did with- 
out it so long. 

The book was written, the author tells us, “to meet a felt need 
now being given intelligent expression by men’s clubs, brother- 
hoods, Bible classes, Young Men’s Christian Association classes, 
and other organizations with philanthropic motives, for a text- 
book on social studies and actual social service.” We believe 
that it will be found admirably adapted to this purpose. The 
author’s style is clear and forceful. His grasp of the subject 
is broad and vigorous. His matter is arranged logically and 
systematically. Any thoughtful person of ordinary intelligence, 
can read this book understandingly and profitably, yet there is 
much to instruct and inspire even those who are already familiar 
with the general subject through other reading and study. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I is headed, “The 
Social Engineer in the Making.” This might be called the 
theoretical discussion of the subject. It has eleven chapters 
dealing with such topics as “The Social Consciousness,” “So- 
cial Organization,” “Social Machinery,” “Social Progress,” “So- 
cial Leadership,” ete. 

Part IL has for its title, “The Social Engineer at Work.” It 
has fifteen chapters, dealing with such practical questions as 
“The Meaning of Social Service,” “Socialized Charity,” “Team 
Work for the Community,” “Preventive Salvation,” “The 
Church and the Workingman,” “The Social Causes of the Boy 
Problem,” ete. 

All through the book, and especially in Part II, much empha- 
sis is laid on prevention work. Evidently Prof: Earp believes 
-thoroughly in the old proverb, “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” He insists constantly that the best way to 
remedy a social evil is to remove the causes of it. “What I have 
tried to emphasize in all these chapters is this: That while we 
are doing the work of rescue, and providing remedial agencies 
for the many delinquent, dependent, and defective classes in so- 
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ciety, we should not fail to see that to secure any permanent re- 
sults for social progress we must place supreme emphasis upon 
those forms of social service that deal in a positive way with the 
preventable causes of social ills that are known. We should not 
spend all our time in organizing sewing circles to patch the pants 
of poverty, when we ought to be engaged in reforms that will 
clothe men in the garments of righteousness, so that they will 
render social justice to their fellows and make poverty less pre- 
valent if not altogether impossible.” Pp. 271, 272. 

We cannot forbear quoting a few more sentences in illustra- 
tion of the author’s quiet vein of humor and sarcasm, and his 
happy way of putting things. 

“YT sometimes think the real reason the disciples toiled all 
night and had taken nothing was because they had cast their net 
on the wrong side of the ship, or, to put it in another way, they 
had put the ship between the net and the fish, for when, at the 
command of Jesus, they cast their net on the right side of the 
ship, it was ‘filled with a multitude of fishes.’ It seems some- 
times that as ‘fishers of men’ we get the organization between our 
real purpose and the people. We seem to spend more time in 
holding meetings and banquets, and geeing and hawing over 
points of constitutionality and parliamentary practice than in 
actual work in the fields of opportunity.” (P. 16). 

“We have seen in every community, especially in Church and 
Sunday School work, persons possessing ability, yet lacking in 
the confidence of the people; like a pretty, noble-looking horse 
my father owned once that could pull a mighty load on occasions, 
but would invariably balk on a hill when you needed him most. 
We never could depend upon him—he was worthless for team 
work.” (P. 67). 

“Take to heart what your wife says to you when she is angry 
with you,’ was the advice once given to me by a friend who had 
observed from long experience as a man of affairs how difficult a 
thing it is for a man to see his own faults, and how seldom he 
has the privilege of hearing them rehearsed by his friends or 
even his enemies.” (P. 119). 

The volume is attractively printed and bound, and has a good 
“Bibliography,” and an unusually complete and satisfactory 
index, both of which add largely to its practical value. 


Modern Thought and Traditional Faith. By George Preston 

Mains. Pp. xv. 279. Price $1.50 net. 

This book is by one of the members of the well-known Metho- 
dist Publishing House of Eton & Mains. It is the result of 
much reading and study carried on, as the author himself tells 
us, during the “intervals which have come as fragments of leis- 
ure in the midst of exacting duties. It has been written mostly 
in my home library, and in the quiet hours of early night.” 
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The book is addressed chiefly to the clergy and intelligent lay- 
men of the Methodist Church, and is a plea for a sympathetic 
and tolerant attitude towards the processes and results of a con- 
servative and constructive higher criticism. There is, however, 
nothing of a denominational or sectarian character about the 
discussion of the subject, nothing which could make the book 
less acceptable, or less valuable, to the ministers or members of 
any other evangelical Church. 


The author seems to accept, practically, all the conclusions of 
the “higher critics.” The evolutionary philosophy, the an- 
tiquity of the human race, “that man for many times the period 
of six thousand years has been a citizen of the earth,” “the docu- 
mentary theory” as to the origin of the historical books of the 
Old Testament, that “Genesis in its compilation and present 
form is one of the most recent books of the Old Testament,” that 
“many of the stories which appear in the earlier records of the 
Old Testament were simply taken over and adapted from older 
mythical or legendary sources, and that they are not to be taken 
at face value as sober and measured history,” that we have in 
the Bible neither an infallible nor an inerrant book but “a book 
very human in its character, faithfully reflecting the thought- 
process, early and late, of the races with which it deals,” and 
much more of the same kind. 


At the same time, he maintains, that “at no time during its 
history has the Bible as a book been so unincumbered with hu- 
man traditions, with false interpretations ; at no time has it been 
so pure in its text, so well known in its literary history and in 
the chronological order of its books, as at present. Never before 
have its spiritual teachings shone so beautifully, and never has 
the historic Christ stood forth from its pages so impressively as 
to-day. The Bible was never so well understood, and never has 
it had so free opportunity to speak forth its own unmixed and 
original messages, as to-day.” 


He declares further, that “the critical process has not disturb- 
ed, much less marred, a single promise or privilege which the 
older Bible held out to the Christian worshipper. In this record 
there still stands in untarnished beauty the doctrines of the 
Fatherhood of God, of redemption and forgiveness of sin through 
Jesus Christ, and of the witness of the Spirit to pardoning grace 
and to the blessed and joyful fellowship in God’s family.” 


The book is well written and is well worth a careful and 
thoughtful reading especially at this time when the faith of 
many is being disturbed, and when it seems to many as though 
the very foundations were being removed from under the great 
verities of our Christian faith and hope. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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WARTBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE. CHICAGO. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology, Vol. II. By Re- 
vere Franklin Weidner, D.D., LL.D. 


This is a second and rewritten edition of an earlier work, pre- 
pared more than twenty years ago. The chief purpose was to 
provide a suitable text-book for use in the classroom of the theo- 
logical seminary. 


Intended primarily for ministers and students we need not 
more minutely describe the book than to say that this second 
volume has to do with three departments of Christian theology, 
historical, systematic and practical. The fundamental defini- 
tions, divisions, the scope, place, outline and relation of these 
Jarge and important branches of theological science, are given as 
briefly as is consistent with clearness. The presentation of each 
chief subject is followed by a list of authorities—adjudged by 
the author to be the very best. Without any disposition to be 
critical the reviewer cannot wholly repress the query why cer- 
tain books are included, and certain others are omitted. As an 
example of omission we may mention that we have not found 
“The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church,” by Dr. 
Richard, listed. 


The subject matter of this book, and in many instances the 
precise form in which it is given, are largely drawn from other 
sources. Hagenbach, Oehler and Krauth are chiefly placed under 
contribution. In some instances the entire outline of elaborate 
discussions of important subjects has been transferred to these 
pages. ‘The author has been unstinted in research and labor. 
Volumes by the score must have been examined in order to se- 
cure what is here offered. 


The book may be commended not only to ministers and stu- 
dents, for whom it was primarily intended, but also to intelli- 
gent and interested members of the laity. Few of these have the 
inclination or the time to delve exhaustively into these subjects, 
yet surely, in these times of numerous and various beliefs, every 
earnest Christian should desire to be able to give an intelligent 
reason for the faith that is in him. Such an one will find here 
a veritable storehouse. From it he may draw the answer to 
many perplexing questions. He will hardly find it interesting 
for contiuous reading. It is too much like a dictionary for 
that. If, however, he will resort to it again and again, take up 
its subjects in order, study them with earnestness and care, he 
will find ample reward not only in the enlargement of religious 
and theological knowledge, but also in an awakened and clarified 
Christian consciousness. 


LUTHER KUHLMAN. 














